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INTRODUCTION 


Mary Ann Evans, known to fame as George Eliot, and 
recognized as perhaps the most celebrated woman novelist of 
the Victorian age, was bojrn ir Shakespeare's county of 
Warwick in the midlands of England, the year of her birth 
being that of Queen Victoria, nam< ly, 1819, Educated chiefly 
at local schools, she grew up unde- the fostering care of her 
father, Robert Evans, an upright nan of orthodox and conser¬ 
vative views ; and to him she v as at all times a loving and 
obedient daughter. She wal; sircerely religious, and there 
were periods when the new Evangelical movement which was 
then sweeping England attracted her irresistibly. At the age 
of twenty-one she migrated with her father to the neighbouring 
town of Coventry. Theie she benefited by her closer contact 
with people of culture, with the result that her intellectual 
outlook was widened. 

Her horizon became still wider when, upon the death of 
her fathei in 1849, s ^ e removed 10 London, and began her 
association with the Wcstmmstcr Review, first as a contribu¬ 
tor and latterly as assistant-editor. About this time she 
married G. H. Lewes, himself a writer. Lewes had a strong 
conviction that his wife possessed not only talent but genius, 
and with his encouragement the sketches known as Scenes of 
Clerical Life appeared in 1857. These were followed by 
Adam Bede , 1858, The Mill on the Floss, i860, Silas Marner % 
1861, Romola , 1862, Felix Holt , 1865, Middlemareh, 1871, 
and Daniel Deronda , 1876. In addition to these famous 
novels, George Eliot published in 1868 The Spanish Gypsy % 
a poem in dramatic form, and in 1874 a volume of poems, of 
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which only that beginning “ O, may I join the choir invis¬ 
ible ” is familiarly known. Her death took place in 1880. 

George Eliot’s reputation rests securely for all time upon 
her first novel, Adam Bede , and its two immediate successors. 
The Mill on the Floss and Silas Martier ; but there does not 
exist any particular unanimity on the important question as 
to which of the three may clainf to be her greatest work. The 
last-named attracts undoubtedly by virtue of its simple pathos, 
by its definite Wordsworthian purpose, avowed by the novel¬ 
ist herself, “ to set in a strong light the remedial influences 
of pure natural human relations ”, and still more by the charm 
of its sympathetic and often humorous portraiture of the 
rustic world of the writer’s own youthful days. The Mill on 
the Floss is, on the other hand, in every way a more impress¬ 
ive and powerful creation. It seeks to show the awakening 
of the spiritual and imaginative nature of the heroine, Maggie 
Tulliver, and the tragic need of finding some room for the 
play of the higher faculties, whether in the direction of reli¬ 
gious mysticism 01 of human affection. It gains, moreover, 
by being frankly autobiographical, and by its consequent 
wealth of brilliant psychological analysis. It is stronger meat 
than either Silas Jkarner or Adam Bede. 

Before assessing the qualities of the latter, it may be men¬ 
tioned that Romola is George Eliot’s sole attempt at the 
historical novel. It treats of Florence and the life of 
Savonarola, seeking not too successfully to present to us the 
spirit of the Renaissance. Our authoress did not possess 
that uncommon gift vjhlch enabled Sir Walter Scott to 
produce so triumphantly the curious hybrid which we cal) 
the historical novel. In Felix Holt , therefore, we are brought 
back to the England of her youthful memories. But the 
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charm of Silas Marner's rustic pictures is gone for ever ; we 
move in a world of politics and the Reforms of 1832. Middle- 
march also is set in the provincial England of the novelist's 
own youth ; but the sketches of life and character, though as 
full of accurate psychology as ever, appear to be tinged with 
the melancholy of disillusionmeni. The last novel, Daniel 
Deronda , the picture of a young idealist, lacks equally the 
spark of genius which glows first in Adam Bede. 

The period from 1850 to i860, during which Adam Bede ap¬ 
peared, was an exceptionally brilliant one in the history of the 
English novel. It saw the publication of Dickens’ David Copper- 
field, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair and Esmond , Kingsley’s West¬ 
ward Ho ! Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford ,land Reade’s It's never too 
late to mend. The work of George Eliot does not, however, 
suffer in comparison. Reade himself declared that Adam 
Bede was 44 the finest thing since Shakespeare ” ; Mrs. Gaskell 
wrote of it:—“ I have never read anything so complete and 
beautiful in fiction in my life”; and the wife of Thomas 
Carlyle said that after reading it she “ felt in charity with 
the whole human race”. 

The story told in its pages is itself a simple one. We 
are introduced to the hero, Adam Bede, a steady and upright 
carpenter of the little midland village of Hayslope ; and we 
get to know the circle of his acquaintances. Into this circle 
comes Dinah Morris, belonging to the new and rather distrust¬ 
ed sect of the Methodists, who by the beauty of her character 
influences consciously or unconsciously every one with whom 
she comes in contact. In sharp contrast with Dinah is shown 
Hetty Sorrel, a beautiful but vain and shallow young farmer’s 
niece, the beloved of the honest Adam. The introductory 
description of Hetty is one of the best things in the book. 
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The course of true love does not run smooth. A powerful 
rival in the person of the young squire attracts fatally the 
weak and passionate Hetty; tragedy overwhelms her young 
life and sears the souls of her friends. Out of their mutual 
pity for the stricken girl there is begotten in the hearts of 
Adam and Dinah first sympathy and then love ; and it is on 
this note of subdued aud chastened happiness that the book 
ends. 

Throughout the story we are afforded pleasant glimpses of 
English country life in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the more valuable because, as in The Mill on the Floss , 
they ate drawn from the novelist’s own memories. We stop 
to mark the reactions of the Industrial Revolution upon the 
social conditions, too faintly tiaced to be discerned by the 
comfortable rustics ot the story, but perceptible to thoughtful 
Adam Bede. We pause to wonder at the harshness of moral 
judgments and the severity of penal laws in an age so frankly 
sentimental and humanitarian. We note the reality of reli¬ 
gion in every-day life; and we get a picture of the Evangelical 
movement of the time, true in the main, though perhaps tinted 
slightly with romance. Above all, we find many quietly 
beautiful descriptions of English scenery, each coloured by 
love. 

As is only to be expected in a novel by George Eliot, one 
of the book’s main excellences consists in its psychological 
analysis. For the picture of the hero she has drawn largely 
upon the character of her father, Robert Evans; while Dinah 
Morris is an idealized sketch of her Methodist aunt, Mrs. 
Samuel Evans. Equally consistent, although wholly imagina¬ 
tive, is the sketch bf the unfortunate Hetty; but, as we so 
often find in Scott and Shakespeare, our greatest joy is derived 
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from the subordinate characters. The sketch o( the Rector 
is merely one more to the many excellent portraits in English 
literature of the Good Parson; while Bartle Massey is an 
equally felicitous village Schoolmaster. Adam’s old mother, 
Lisbeth Bede, with her affection and her mysticism, is stri¬ 
kingly individualized. Finally, there is Mrs. Poyser, Hetty’s 
aunt, of whom one critic has written, “ Adam Bede for most of 
us means preeminently Mrs. Poyser. She represents the very 
spirit of the place.” 

The scope of this edition does 10I permit of full and com¬ 
plete portraits of any of these characters, subordinate as they 
are to the main action. This is i matter for regret. Other¬ 
wise no excuse is offered for reducing Adam Bede to limits 
suitable for the youthful Indian student. It is notorious that 
the work or your psychological novelist lends itself irresistibly 
to systematic ‘ skipping which is unacknowledged abridge¬ 
ment. Moreover, as one rather rude and ungallant critic of 
George Eliot pointed out, “ Being a woman, of course she 
talks too much For these reasons it is desirable that the 
youthful reader’s preliminary study of Adam Bede should be 
limited to the narrative, and this edition has been prepared 
with that end in view. 
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ADAM BEDE 

Chapter I 

The Workshop 

W ITH a single drop of ink or a mirror, the Egyptian 
sorceress undertakes to * eveal to any chance-comer 
far-reaching visions of the past. This is what I undertake 
to do for you, reader. With 1 lis drop of ink at the end 
of my pen, I shall show you he roomy workshop of 
Mr. Jonathan Burge, carpenter and builder, in the village 
of Hayslope, as it appeared on the eighteenth of June, 
in the year of our Lord 1799. 

The afternoon sun was warm on the five workmen 
there, busy upon doors and window-frames. The first was 
a broad-chested, large-boned, muscular man nearly six feet 
high, with a back so flat and a head so well poised 
that when he drew himself up to survey his work, he had 
the air of a soldier standing at ease. The sleeve rolled up 
above the elbow showed an arm which was likely to win 
the prize for feats of strength; yet the long supple hand 
looked ready for works of skill. In his tall stalwartness 
Adam Bede was a Saxon, and justified his name ; but the 
jet-black hair and the keen glance of the dark eyes which 
shone from under strongly-marked, prominent and mobile 
eyebrows, indicated a mixture of Celtic blood. The face 
was large and roughly hewn, and when in repose had no 
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other beauty than such as belongs to an expression of good- 
humoured honest intelligence. 

It is clear at a glance that the next workman is Adam’s 
brother. He is nearly as tall; he has the same type of 
features, the same hue of hair and complexion ; but the 
strength of the family likeness seems only to render more 
conspicuous the remarkable difference of expression both in 
form and face. Seth's broad shoulders have a slight stoop ; 
his eyes are grey; his eyebrows have less prominence and 
more repose than his brother’s ; and his glance, instead of 
being keen, is confiding and benignant. His head is bare, 
and you see that his hair is not thick and straight, like 
Adam’s, but thin and wavy. 

The idle tramps always felt sure they could get a copper 
from Seth; they scarcely ever spoke to Adam. 

The concert of the tools was at last broken by Seth, 
who, lifting the door at which he had been working, placed 
it against the wall, and said — 

“There! I’ve finished my door to-day, anyhow.” 

The workmen all looked up ; and Adam said to Seth, 
with a sharp glance of surprise— 

“ What! d’ye think you’ve finished the door ?” 

“Ay, sure, ” replied Seth, with answering surprise; 
4< what’s wrong with it ? ” 

A roar of laughter from the other men made him look 
round confusedly. Adam did not join in the laughter,'but 
there was a smile on his face as he said, in a gentler tone 
than before— 
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4< Why, you’ve forgotten the panels ! ” 

The laughter burst out afresh as Seth clapped his hands 
to his head, and coloured over brow and crown. 

“ Which were you thinking of, Seth,” said a small lithe 
fellow called Wiry Ben,—“ the pretty Methodist’s face, or 
her sermon ? ” 

“ Come and hear her, Ben,” replied Seth good-humour¬ 
edly ; “ she’s going to preach on th*! Green to-night ; perhaps 
you’ll get something to think oi yourself then, instead of 
those wicked songs you’re so f* nd of. You might get 
religion, and that would be thebe^t day’s earnings you ever 
made.” 

“ All in good time for that, Seth ; I’ll think about that 
when I’m going to settle down ; bachelors don’t want such 
heavy earnings. May-be I shall do the courting and 
the religion both together, as you do, Seth; but you 
wouldn’t have me converted and come in between you and 
the pretty preacher, and carry her off ? ” 

“ No fear of that, Ben; she’s neither for you nor for 
me to win, I doubt. Only you come and hear her, and you 
won’t speak lightly of her again.” 

“ Well. I’ve half a mind to have a look at her to-night. 
What will she take for her text ? Will it be,—what come 
ye out for to see ? A prophetess ? Yea, I say unto you, 
and more than a prophetess—an uncommonly pretty young 
woman.” 

“ Come, Ben,” said Adam, rather sternly, “ you let 
the words of the Bible alone ; you’re going too far now.” 
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“ What! are you turning round, Adam ? I thought 
you were dead against dissenters and women preaching/* 

“ Nay, Ben, lad ; I say nothing against any man’s 
religion. Let them follow their consciences, that’s all. 
Only I think it would be better if their consciences would 
let them stay quiet in the church—there's a deal to be 
learnt there. And there’s such a thing as being over- 
spiritual ; we must have something besides Gospel in this 
world. Look at the canals, and the aqueducts, and the 
coal-pit engines ; a man must learn something besides 
Gospel to make such things, I reckon. But to hear some 
of these preachers, you’d think a man need do nothing 
all his life but shut his eyes and look at what’s going 
on inside him. This is my way of looking at it: there’s 
the spirit of God in all things and all times—weekdays 
as well as Sundays. And God helps us with our heads 
and our hands as well as with our souls ; and if a man does 
little bits of work out of working hours, he’s just as near to 
God, as if he was running after some preacher and praying 
and groaning.” 

“ Well done, Adam ! ” said Sandy Jim, who had paused 
from his planing while Adam was speaking, “ that’s the 
best sermon I’ve heard this long while.” 

“ There’s reason in what you say, Adam,” observed 
Seth, gravely. “ But you know yourself that it’s hearing 
the preachers you find so much fault with which has 
turned many an idle fellow into an industrious one. It’s 
the preacher who empties the alehouse; and if a man 
gets religion, he’ll do his work none the worse for that.” 
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“ Seth, lad,” replied Adam, “ you mustn’t take me 
unkind. I wasn’t driving at you in what I said just now. 
Some have one way of looking at things, and some another.” 

“ Nay, nay, Addy, you meant me no unkindness,” 
said Seth. “ I know that well enough. You are like 
your dog Gyp—you bark at me sometimes, but you 
always lick my hand afterwards.” 

All hands worked on in sil mce for some minutes, 
until the church clock began to strike six. Before the 
first stroke had died away, Sa idy Jim was reaching for 
his jacket ; Wiry Ben had left a sc rew half driven in, and 
thrown his screw-driver into his tool-basket ; and Seth, 
too, had straightened his back, and was putting out his 
hand towards his cap. Adam alone had gone on with 
his work as if nothing had happened. But observing 
the cessation of the tools, he looked up, and said in a tone 
of indignation— 

“ Look there, now ! I can’t abide to see a man’s arms 
drop down as if he were shot, before the clock's fairly 
struck, just as if he’d never a bit of pride and delight in 
his work. The very grindstone will go on turning a bit 
after you loose it.” 

“ Botheration, Adam ! ” exclaimed Wiry Ben ; “ leave 
a chap alone, will you. You were finding fault with 
preachers a while ago —you are fond enough of preaching 
yourself. You may like work better than play, but I 
like play better than work; that’ll accommodate you — 
it leaves you the more to do.” 
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With this effective exit speech, Wiry Ben shouldered 
. his basket and left the workshop, followed by the others. 
Seth lingered, and looked at Adam. 

“ Will you go home before you go to the preaching, 
Seth?” Adam asked, looking up. 

“ No, I shan’t be home before ten. I’ll perhaps see 

Dinah Morris safe home, if she’s willing. There’s nobody 
% 

comes with her from Poyser’s, you know." 

“ Then I’ll tell mother not to look for you," said Adam. 
On leaving the workshop Adam locked the door, took 
the key out, and carried it to the house on the other side 
of the woodyard. Then he hastened with long strides 
out of the workyard, and along the highroad leading away 
from the village and down the valley. As he reached 
the foot of the slope, an elderly horseman, with his port¬ 
manteau strapped behind him, stopped his horse when 
Adam had passed him, and turned round to have another 
look at the stalwart workman in leather breeches and 
worsted stockings. 

Adam, unconscious of the admiration he was exciting, 
struck across the fields, and now broke into the tune 
which had all day long been running in his head 
“ Let all thy converse be sincere, 

Thy conscience as the noon-day clear; 

For God’s all-seeing eye surveys 

Thy secret thoughts, thy works and ways." 



Chapter II 


The Preaching 

A BOUT a quarter to seven there was an unusual 
appearance of excitement in the village of Hayslope, 
and through the whole length o\ its little street, from the 
Donnithorne Arms to the churchyard gate, the inhabitants 
had evidently been drawn out of taeir houses by something 
more than the pleasure of lounging in the evening sunshine. 
The Donnithorne Arms was at the entrance of the village, 
and Mr. Casson, the landlord, had been for some time 
standing at the door, and look ng towards a piece of 
unenclosed ground, with a maple i*i the middle of it, which 
he knew to be the destination of certain grave-looking 
men and women whom he had observed passing at 
intervals. 


Mr. Casson’s expression was one of jolly contentment, 
only tempered by that sense of personal dignity which 
usually made itself felt in his attitude and bearing. This 
sense of dignity could hardly be considered excessive in a 
man who had been butler to “ the family ” for fifteen 
years, and who, in his present high position, was necessarily 
very much in contact with his inferiors. How to reconcile 
his dignity with the satisfaction of his curiosity by walking 
towards the Green, was the problem which Mr. Casson 
had been revolving for the last five minutes, when his 
thoughts were diverted by the approach of the horseman 
whom we lately saw pausing to have another look at our 
friend Adam. 
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“Why, what’s up in your pretty village, landlord ? ” 
said the traveller, getting down. “ There seems to be quite 
a stir.” 

“ It’s a Methodist preaching, sir ; it has been given 
out that a young woman's going to preach on the Green,” 
answered Mr. Casson, “ Will you please to step in, sir, and 
take something ? ” 

“ No, I must be getting on. I only want a drink for 
my horse. And what does your parson say to a young 
woman preaching just under his nose ? ” 

“ Parson Irwine, sir, doesn’t live here, but at Broxton, 
over the hill there. He comes here to preach of a Sunday 
afternoon, and has always put up his horse at the Donni' 
thorne Arms.” 

“ But you’ve not got many Methodists about here, 
surely—in this agricultural spot?” said the stranger. “ I 
should have thought there would hardly be such a thing 
as a Methodist to be found about here. You’re all farmers, 
aren’t you ? The Methodists can seldom lay much hold 
on them .” 

“ Why, sir, there’s a pretty lot of workmen round about, 
sir. There’s Mister Burge who owns the timber-yard over 
there, and there are the stone-pits not far off. And there’s 
a fine batch of Methodists at Treddleston—that’s the 
market-town about three miles off. That’s where our 
pedple get it from, though there are only two men of them 
iti all Hayslope: Will Maskery, the wheelwright, and Seth 
Bede, a young man who works at the carpentry.” 
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44 The preacher comes from Treddleston, then, does 
she ?” 

44 No, sir, she comes out of Stonyshire, pretty nigh 
thirty miles off. She’s visiting the Poyser’s at the Hall 
Farm—you see the barns and big walnut trees, right away 
to the left, sir. She’s niece to Poyser’s wife, and they’ll 
be sorely vexed with her for making a fool of herself in 
that way. But I’ve heard there’s no holding these Method¬ 
ists when the maggot’s once in thei - head : many of them 
go stark staring mad with theii religion. Though this 
young woman is quiet enough to lo )k at, by what I can 
make out ; I’ve not seen her mysef.” 

44 Well, I wish I had time to wait and see her, but 
I must get on. I’ve been out of my way for the last 
twenty minutes, to have a look at that place in the valley. 
It’s Squire Donnithorne’s, I suppose ? ” 

44 Yes, sir, that’s Donnithorne Chase. I should know it, 
sir, since I was butler there for fifteen years. Captain 
Donnithorne’s the heir—the Squire’s grandson. He’ll come 
of age this hayharvest, sir, and we shall have fine doings.” 

<4 Well, it’s a pretty spot,” said the traveller, mounting 
his horse ; 44 and one meets some fine strapping fellows 
about too. I met as fine a young fellow as ever I saw in 
my life, about half an hour ago—a carpenter, a tall broad- 
shouldered fellow with black hair and black eyes, marching 
along like a soldier. We want such fellows as he to fight 
the French.” 

44 Ay, sir, that would be Adam Bede—Thias Bede’s son 
— everybody knows him. He’s an uncommonly clever 
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steady fellow, and wonderfully strong. Lord bless you, Sir, 
—if you'll excuse me for saying so—he can walk forty miles 
a day, and lift a matter of sixty stone. He’s an uncommon 
favourite with the gentry, sir : Captain Donnithorne and 
Parson Irwine make a fine fuss of him. But he's a little 
lifted up and peppery-like.” 

u Well, good evening to you, landlord ; I must get on," 

“Your servant, sir; good evening." 

The traveller put his horse into a quick walk up the 
village, but when he approached the Green, the beauty of 
the view that lay on his right hand, the singular contrast 
presented by the groups of villagers with the knot of 
Methodists near the maple, and perhaps yet more, curiosity 
to see the young female preacher, proved too much for his 
anxiety to get to the end of his journey, and he paused. 

Underneath the maple there was a small cart which had 
been brought from the wheelwright’s to serve as a pulpit, 
and round this a couple of benches and a few chairs had 
been placed. Some of the Methodists were resting on 
these, with their eyes closed, as if wrapt in prayer or 
meditation. Others chose to continue standing, and had 
turned their faces towards the villagers with a look of 
melancholy compassion. 

At this moment there appeared from the wheelwright’s, 
Will Maskery himself, Seth Bede, and the young preacher, 
Dinah Morris. Dinah walked rather quickly, and in 
advance of her companions, towards the cart under the 
maple tree. While she was near Seth’s tall figure, she 
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looked short, but when she had mounted the cart, and was. 
away from all comparison, she seemed above the middle 
height of woman, though in reality she did not exceed it— 
an effect which was due to the slimness of her figure, and 
the simple line of her black stuff dress. The stranger was 
struck with surprise as he saw her approach and mount 
the cart—surprise, not so much at the feminine delicacy of 
her appearance, as at the total absence of self-consciousness 
in her demeanour. He had made up his mind to see her 
advance with a measured step and a demure solemnity of 
countenance; he had felt sure hat her face would be 
mantled with the smile of conscious saintship, or else 
charged with denunciatory bitterness. But Dinah walked 
as simply as if she were going to market, and seemed as 
unconscious of her outward appearance as a little boy : 
there was no blush, no tremulousness, which said, a I 
know you think me a pretty woman, too young to preach 
no casting up or down of the eyelids, no compression of 
the lips, no attitude of the arms, that said, 44 But you 
must think of me as a saint.” She held no book in her 
ungloved hands, but let them hang down lightly crossed 
before her, as she stood and turned her grey eyes on the 
people. There was no keenness in the eyes ; they seemed 
rather to be shedding love than making observations ; they 
had the liquid look which tells that the mind is full of what 
it has to give out, rather than impressed by external 
objects. She stood with her left hand towards the descend¬ 
ing sun, and leafy boughs screened her from its rays ? but 
in this sober light the delicate colouring of her face seemed 
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to gather a calm vividness, like flowers at evening. It was 
a small oval face, of uniform transparent whiteness, with 
an egg-like line of cheek and chin, a full but firm mouth, 
a delicate nostril, and a low perpendicular brow, surmount; 
ed by a rising arch of parting between smooth locks of 
pale reddish hair. The hair was drawn straight back be* 
hind the ears, and covered, except for an inch or two, above 
the brow, by a net Quaker cap. The eyebrows, of the 
same colour as the hair, were perfectly horizontal and 
firmly pencilled ; the eyelashes, though no darker, were 
long and abundant; nothing was left blurred or unfinished. 
It was one of those faces that make one think of white 
flowers with light touches of colour on their pure petals. 
The eyes had no peculiar beauty, beyond that of expres¬ 
sion ; they looked so simple, so candid, so gravely loving, 
that no accusing scowl, no light sneer could help melting 
away before the glance. 

il A sweet woman/’ the stranger said to himself, “ but 
surely nature never meant her for a preacher.” 

Perhaps he was one of those who think that nature 
has theatrical properties, and, with the considerate view 
of facilitating art and psychology, “ makes up ” her charac¬ 
ters, so that there may be no mistake about them. But 
Dinah began to speak. 

“ Dear friends,” she said, in a clear but not loud voice, 
4i let us pray for a blessing.” 

She closed her eyes, and hanging her head down a 
little, in the 3ame moderate tone, as if speaking to some 
lone quite near her, asked for God's help in simple words. 
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When she opened her eyes again she paused, looking 
at the group of villagers, who were now gathered rather 
more closely on her right hand. 

“ Dear friends/’ she began, raising her voice a little, 
44 I think you must all have heard the clergyman read 
these words; ‘ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he hath anointed me to preach thi gospel to the poor.’ 
Jesus Christ spoke those words--he said he came to 
preach the Gospel to the poor : I Jon’t know whether you 
ever thought about those words much; but I shall tell 
you when I remember first hea ing them. It was on 
just such an evening as this, when l was a little girl, and 
my aunt took me to hear a good man preach out of doors, 
just as we are here. I remember his face well: he was 
a very old man, and had very long white hair; his voice 
was very soft and beautiful, not like any voice I had ever 
heard before. That man of God was Mr. Wesley, who 
spent his life in doing what our blessed Lord did—preach¬ 
ing the gospel to the poor. He told us that * Gospel ’ 
meant 4 good news.’ The Gospel, you know, is what the 
Bible tells us about God.” 

Then Dinah told how the good news had been brought, 
and how the mind of God towards the poor had been made 
manifest in the life of Jesus, dwelling on its lowliness and 
its acts of mercy. 

Hitherto the traveller had been chained to the spot 
against his will by the charm of Dinah’s mellow treble 
tones, which had a variety of modulation like that of 3 . 
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fine instrument touched with the unconscious skill of music¬ 
al instinct. The simple things she said seemed like 
novelties, as a melody strikes us with new feeling when we 
hear it sung by the pure voice of a boyish chorister ; the 
quiet depth of conviction with which she spoke seemed 
in itself an evidence for the truth of her message. He 
•saw that she had thoroughly arrested her hearers. The 
villagers had pressed nearer to her, and there was no 
longer anything but grave attention on all faces. She 
«poke slowly, although quite fluently, often pausing after 
a question, or before any transition of ideas. There was 
no change of attitude, no gesture ; the effect of her speech 
was produced entirely by the inflections of her voice, and 
when she came to the question, ** will God take care of us 
when we die ? ” she uttered it in such a tone of plaintive 
appeal that the tears came into some of the hardest eyes 
She had made a long pause, and the pause seemed to be 
filled by agitating thoughts which showed themselves in 
her features. Her pale face became paler; the circles 
under her eyes deepened, as they do when tears half 
gather without falling ; and the mild loving eyes took an 
expression of appalled pity, as if she had suddenly discerned 
a destroying angel hovering over the heads of the people. 
Her voice became deep and muffled, but there was still 
no gesture. Nothing could be less like the ordinary type 
of ranter than Dinah. She was not preaching as she 
heard others preach, but speaking directly from her own 
emotions, and under the inspiration of her own simple 
iaith. . 
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But now she had entered into a new current of feeling. 
Her manner became less calm, her utterance more rapid 
and agitated, as she dwelt on the hatefulness of sin, and 
the sufferings of the Saviour, by which a way had been 
opened for their salvation. At last it seemed as if, in 
her yearning desire to reclaim the lost sheep, she could 
not be satisfied by addressing her hearers as a body. She 
appealed first to one and then "o another, beseeching 
them with tears to turn to God w l iile there was yet time; 
painting to them the desolation of tneir souls, lost in sin, 
far away from God their Father ; and then the love of 
the Saviour, who was waiting aid watching for their 
return. 

There was many a responsive sigh and groan from 
her fellow-Methodists, but the village mind does not easily 
take fire, and a little smouldering vague anxiety, which 
might easily die out again, was the utmost effect Dinah’s 
preaching had wrought in’ them at present. Yet no one 
had retired except the children. Wiry Ben was feeling 
very uncomfortable, and almost wishing he had not come 
to hear Dinah; he thought what she said would haunt 
him somehow. Yet he couldn’t help liking to look at 
her and listen to her, though he dreaded every moment 
that she would fix her eyes on him, and address him in 
particular. She had already addressed Sandy Jim, and 
the big soft-hearted man had rubbed away some tears 
with his fist, with a confused intention of being a better 
fellow, going less to the Holly Bush, and cleaning himself 
more regularly of a Sunday. 
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Finally Dinah began to tell of the joys which were in 
store for the^peniteot, and to describe in her own simple 
way the divine peace an$ love with which the soul of the 
believer is filled. 

“ Dear Friends,” she said at last, “ brothers and sisters, 
whom I love as those for whom my Lord has died, believe 
me, I know what this great blessedness is ; and because 
I know it. I want you to have it too. Come and take 
this blessedness ; it is offered to you ; it is the good news 
that Jesus came to preach to the poor. It is not like the 
riches of this world, so that the more one gets the less the 
rest can have. God is without end ; his love is without end— 
‘ Its streams the whole creation reach, 

So plenteous is the store ; 

Enough for all, enough for each, 

Enough for evermore ! ’ 99 

Dinah had been speaking at least an hour, and the 
reddening light of the parting day seemed to give a solemn 
emphasis to her closing words. The stranger, who had 
been interested in the course of her sermon, as if it had 
been the development of a drama—for there is this sort 
of fascination in all sincere unpremeditated eloquence, which 
opens to one the inward drama of the speaker’s emotions — 
now turned his horse aside, and pursued his way, while 
Dinah said, “ Let us sing a little, dear friends and as 
he was still winding down the slope, the voices of the 
Methodists reached him, rising and falling in that strange 
blending of exultation and sadness which belongs tQ the 
c aden ce of a hymn. 



Chapter III 
After the Preaching 

I N less than an hour from that time Seth Bede was 
walking by Dinah's side along the path which skirted the 
cornfields between the village and ,he Hall Farm. Dinah 
had taken off her little Quaker bonnet again, and was 
holding it in her hands that she might have a freer enjoy¬ 
ment of the cool evening twilight, and Seth could see 
the expression of her face quite clei rly as he walked by 
her side, timidly revolving something he wanted to say 
to her. It Was an expression of unconscious placid gravity 

- of absorption in thoughts which had no connection with 
the present moment or with her own personality : an ex¬ 
pression which is most of all discouraging to a lover. Her 
very walk was discouraging : it had that quiet elasticity 
which asks for no support. Seth felt this dimly; he 
said, “ She's too good and holy for any man, let alone 
me,” and the words he had been summoning rushed back 
before they had reached his lips. But another thought 
gave him courage: “There’s no man could love her 
better, and leave her freer to follow the Lord's work." 
They had been silent for many minutes now; Dinah 
seemed almost to have forgotten Seth’s presence, and her 
pace was becoming so much quicker, that the sense of 
their being only a few minute's walk from the Hall Farm 
at last gave Seth courage to speak. 

44 You’ve made up your mind to go back to Snow field 
on Saturday, Dinah ? ” 

A. B. —2. 
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“Yes," replied Dinah quietly, “I'm called there. 
This morning when I opened the Bible for direction, the 
first words my eyes fell on were, 4 And after we had 
seen the vision, immediately we endeavoured to go into 
Macedonia.’ If it wasn’t for that dear showing of the 
Lord's will I should be loth to go, for my heart yearns 
over my aunt and her little ones, and that poor wandering 
lamb Hetty Sorrel. I’ve been much drawn out in prayer 
for her of late, and I look on it as a token that there may 
be mercy in store for her." 


44 God grant it,” said Seth. 4 ‘ For I doubt Adam s 
heart is so set on her, he’ll never turn to anybody else : 
and yet it would go to my heart if he was to marry her, 
for I can't think she’ll make him happy. It's a deep mys¬ 
tery— the way the heart of a man turns to one woman. 
I often think of the words, 4 And Jacob served seven 
yeais for Rachel ; and they seemed unto him but a few days 
for the love he had to her.' I know those words would 
come true with me, Dinah, if so be you’d give me hope 
that I might win you after seven years were over.” When 
Seth had once begun to urge his suit, he went on earnest¬ 
ly, and almost hurriedly, lest Dinah should speak some 
decisive word before he had poured forth all the arguments 
he had prepared. His cheeks became flushed as he went 
on, his mild grey eyes filled with tears, and his voice 
trembled as he spoke the last sentence. They had reached 
a stile, and Dinah paused as she turned towards Seth and 


said, in her tender but calm treble notes— 

* -- 
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‘ Seth Bede, I thank you for your love for me, and if 
I could think of any man as more than a Christian brother, 
I think it would be you. But my heart is not free to 
marry. God has called me to minister to others, not to 
have joys or sorrows of my own, but to rejoice with them 
that do rejoice, and to weep with those who weep. My 
life is too short, and God’s work is too great for me to 
think of making a home for myself n this world. I’ve not 
turned a deaf ear to your words, Seth, for when I saw that 
your love was given to me, I thought it might be a lead¬ 
ing of Providence for me to change my way of life, and 
that we should be fellow-helpers. But when I’ve opened 
the Bible for direction, I’ve always lighted on some clear 
word to tell me where my work lay. I believe what you 
say, Seth, that you would try to be a help and not a 
hindrance to my work; but I see that our marriage is 
not God’s .will. He draws my heart another way. I seem 
td have no room in my soul for wants and fears of my 
own, it has pleased God to fill my heart so full with the 
wants and sufferings of His poor people.” 

They had now reached the yard-gate, and Seth said, 
4 ‘ I won’t go in, Dinah; so farewell. 0 He paused and 
hesitated after she had given him her hand, and then 
said, “ There’s no knowing but what you may see things 
different after a while. There may be a new leading.” 

“Let us leave that, Seth. It isn’t for you and me 
to lay plans; we’ve nothing to do but to obey and ta 
trust. Farewell.” 
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Dinah pressed his hand with rather a sad look in her 
loving eyes, and then passed through the gate, while Seth 
turned away to walk lingeringly home. But instead of 
taking the direct road, he chose to turn back along the 
fields through which he and Dinah had already passed ; 
and 1 think his blue linen handkerchief was very wet 
with tears long before he had made up his mind that it was 
time for him to set his face steadily homewards. He was 
but three-and-twenty, and had only just learned what it 
is to love. Poor Seth! instead of bursting out into wild 
accusing apostrophes to God and destiny, he is resolving, 
as he now walks homeward under the solemn starlight, to 
repress his sadness, to be less bent on having his own 
will, and to live more for others, as Dinah does. 



Chapter IV 
Home and its Sorrows 


A green valley with a brook running through it, full 
almost to over-flowing with the late rains ; overhung by 
low stooping willows. Across this biook a plank is thrown, 
and over this plank Adam Bede is passing with his un- 
doubting step ; evidently making his way to the thatched 
house, with a stack of timber by the side of it, about 
twenty yards up the opposite slope. 

The door of the house is open, and an' elderly woman 
is looking out; but she is not placidly contemplating the 
evening sunshine ; she has been watching with dim eyes 
the gradually enlarging speck which for the last few 
minutes she has been quite sure is her darling son Adam. 
Lisbeth Bede is an anxious, spare, yet vigorous old woman, 
clean as a snowdrop. She is tall, and in other points too 
there is a strong likeness between her and her son Adam. 
Her dark eyes are somewhat dim now, but her eyebrows 
are still black, and as she stands knitting rapidly and un¬ 
consciously with her work-hardened hands, she has as 
firmly-upright an attitude as when she is carrying a pail 
of water on her head from the spring. There is the same 
type of frame and the same keen activity of temperament, 
but it is not from her that Adam got his well-filled brow 
and hjs expression of large-hearted intelligence. 

“ Well, my l$d, it’s gone seven by the clock. You’ll 
want your supper, I'll warrant. Where’s Seth ? gone after 
some of his chapellings, I reckon ? ” 
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“ Ay, ay, Seth's at no harm, mother, you may he sure. 
But where's father ?" said Adam quickly, as he emered 
the house and glanced into the room on the left hand, 
which was used as a workshop. 11 Hasn’t he done the 
coffin for Tholer ? ” 

Done the coffin ? ” said Lisbeth, following him, and 
knitting uninterruptedly, though she looked at her son 
very anxiously. “ Eh, my lad, he went off to Treddleston 
this forenoon, and has never come back. I doubt he’s 
got to the ‘ Waggon Overthrown ’ again.” 

A deep flush of anger passed rapidly over Adam's face. 
He said nothing, but threw off his jacket, and began to 
roll up his shirt-sleeves again. 

What are you going to do, Adam ?’’ said the mother, 
with a tone and look of alarm. u You mustn't go to 
work again without having your supper,” 

Adam, too angry to speak, walked into the workshop. 
But his mother threw down her knitting, and, hurrying 
after him, said in a tone of plaintive remonstrance, 

“Nay, my lad, my lad, you mustn’t go without your 
supper. Come and have your supper, come.” 

“ Let be! ” said Adam impetuously, shaking her off, 
and seizing one of the planks which stood against the wall. 
“ It's fine talking about supper when here's a coffin pro¬ 
mised to be ready at Broxton by seven o’clock to-morrow 
morning, and ought to have been there now, and not a 
nai! struck yet. My throat's too full to swallow victuals.” 
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44 Why, you can’t get the coffin ready.’’ said Lisbeth. 
44 It would take you all night to do it.” 

44 What signifies how long it takes me ? Isn’t the coffin 
promised ? I’d work my right hand off sooner than deceive 
people with lies in that way. It makes me mad to think 
of it.” 

Lisbeth sat down on the bench and began to cry, and 
by the time she had cried enough t<- make her voice very 
piteous she burst into words. 

44 Nay, my lad, my lad, you must forgive your father — 
you mustn’t be so bitter against him. He was a good 
father to you before he took to the drink. He's a clever 
workman, and taught you your trade, remember, and has 
never given me a blovtf nor so much as an ill word—no, 
not even in his drink. But you are always so hard upon 
your father, Adam. You think nothing too much to do 
for Seth ; you snap me up if ever I find fault with the lad. 
But you are so angered with your father, more than with 
anybody else.” 

44 If I wasn’t sharp with him, he’d sell every bit of 
stuff in the yard, and spend it on drink. I know there’s a 
duty to be done by my father, but it isn’t my duty to en¬ 
courage him in running headlong to ruin. And what has 
Seth to do with it ? The lad does no harm that I know 
of. But leave me alone, mother, and let me get on with 
the work.” 

So the hours passed, to the loud ticking of the old clock 
and the sound of Adafm’s tools. At last he called for a 
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light and a draught of water, and Lisbeth ventured to say 
as she took it in, “ Your supper stands ready for you, 
.when you like.*’ 

“ Don’t you sit up, mother,” said Adam, in a gentle 
tone. He had worked off his anger now. “ I’ll see to 
father when he comes home ; may be he won’t come home 
at all to-night. I shall be easier if you are in bed.” 

“ Nay, I’ll stay until Seth comes. He won’t be long 
now, I reckon.” It was then past nine by the clock, which 
was always in advance of the day, and before it had struck 
ten the latch was lifted and Seth entered. He had heard 
the sound of the tools as he was approaching. 

“ Why, mother,” he said, “ how is it that father’s 
working so late ? ” 

“ It’s not your father who is working—you might know 
that well enough if your head weren’t full of chapelling— 
it’s your brother who does everything,” 

Seth, with an anxious look, passed into the workshop, 
and said— 

“ Addy, how’s this ? What ! father’s foigotten the 
coffin ? ” 

“ Ay, lad, the old tale ; but I shall get it done/' said 
Adam, looking up, and casting one of his bright keen 
glances at his brother. 

“ Why, what’s the matter with you ? You’re in 
trouble.” 

Seth’s eyes were red, and there was a look of ’deep 
depression on his mild face. 
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M Yes, Addy, but it’s what must be borne, aod can't 
be helped. Let me take my turn now, and you go to 
bed.” 

“ No, lad, I'd rather go on, now I’m in harness. You’ll 
help me to carry it to Broxtor when it’s done. I’ll call 
you at sunrise.” 

Seth knew that Adam always meant what he said, so 
he turned, with rather a heavy heart, into the house- 
place. 

“Come,” said Lisbeth, “and have your supper, but 
don’t take all the potatoes, for Adam will perhaps eat them 
later. He’s been so sore and angered,” she went on, 
whimpering, “ that I’m sure he’ll go some dawning, be¬ 
fore I’m up, and never come back again.” 

“ Come, mother, don’t grieve yourself in vain,” said 
Seth, in a soothing voice. “ You haven’t halt so good 
reason to think that Adam will go away as to think he'll 
stay with you. He may say such a thing in wrath— 
and he’s got excuse for being wrathful sometimes—but his 
heart would never let him go. Think how he’s stood by 
us alb when many a young man like him would have been 
married and settled before now. He’ll never forsake those 
it has been the labour of his life to stand by.” 

“ Don’t talk to me about marrying," said Lisbeth, 
crying afresh. “ He’s set his heart on that Hetty Sorrel, 
who’ll never save a penny, and’ll toss up her head at 
his old mother. And to think he might have Mary Burge, 
and be made a partner, if it weren't that he has set his 
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heart on that bit of a wench. And he so wise at booking 
and figuring, and not to know better than that/* 

“But mother, you know we can’t love just where 
other folks would have us. There’s nobody but God can 
control the heart of man. I could have wished myself 
that Adam could have made another choice, but I wouldn’t 
reproach him for what he can’t help. I can only pray to 
the Lord to bless and direct him.” 

“ Ay, you’re always ready enough at praying. But 
what’s the matter with the lad,” said Lisbeth, “ you’re 
hardly eating a bite of supper ? And you look as white as 
a flick of new bacon. What’s the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing to mind about, mother; I’m not hungry. 
Let me pray a bit with you for father, and Adam, and all 
of us—it’ll comfort you, perhaps, more than you think.” 

So the mother and son knelt down together, and Seth 
prayed for the poor wandering father, and for those who 
were sorrowing for him at home. 

When they rose from their knees, Seth went to Adam 
again, and said, “ Will you lie down for an hour or two, 
and let me go on the while ? ” 

“No, Seth, no. Make mother go to bed, and go yourself.” 

Lisbeth had followed Seth, holding a dish in her hands. 
She set it down on the bench by Adam’s side, and said, 
“ You can pick a bit while you’re working. I’ll bring you 
another drop of water.” 

“ Ay, mother, do,” said Adam, kindly, “ I’m getting 
very thirsty.’’' In half an hour all was quiet; no sound 
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was to be heard in the house but the loud ticking of the 
old clock, and the ringing of Adam’s tools. The night 
was very still; when Adam opened the door to look out 
at twelve o'clock, the only motion seemed to be the glowing 
twinkling stars : every blade of grass was asleep. 

Bodily haste and exertion usually leave our thoughts 
very much at the mercy of our feelings and imagination ; 
and it was so to-night with Adam. While his muscles were 
working lustily, his mind seemed passive: scenes of the 
sad past, and probably sad future, floating, before him, 
and giving place one to the othei in swift succession. 

He saw how it would be to-morrow morning, when he 
had cairied the coffin to Broxton and was at home again* 
having his breakfast: his father perhaps would come in 
ashamed to meet his son’s glance—would sit down, looking 
older and more tottering than he had done the morning 
before, and hang down his head ; while Lisbeth would ask 
him how he supposed the coffin had been got ready—for 
Lisbeth was always the first to utter the word of reproach* 
although she cried at Adam’s severity towards his father. 

At this moment a smart rap, as if with a willow wand* 
was given at the house door. Adam, very much startled, 
went at once to the door and opened it. Nothing was 
there ; all was still, as when he opened it an hour before; 
the leaves were motionless, and the light of the stars showed 
the placid fields on both sides of the brook quite empty 
of visible life. Adam walked round the house, and still 
saw nothing. He went in again, wondering ; the sound 
was so peculiar that the moment he heard it, it called up 
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the image of the willow wand striking the door. He could 
not help a little shudder, as he remembered how often 
his mother had told him of just such a sound coming as a 
sign when some one was dying. 

But he had the best antidote against imaginative dread 
in the necessity for getting on with the coffin, and for ihe 
rtext ten minutes his hammer was ringing so uninterruptedly, 
that other sounds, if there were any, might well be over¬ 
powered. A pause came, however, when he had to take 
up his ruler, and now again came the strange rap. Adam 
was at the door without the loss of a moment, but again 
all was still, and the starlight showed there was nothing 
but the dew-laden grass in front of the cottage. 

Adam for a moment thought uncomfortably about his 
father; but of late years he had never come home at 
dark hours from Treddleston, and there was every reason 
to believe that he was then sleeping off his drunkenness 
at the “ Waggon Overthrown The next thought which 
occurred to him was one which made him slip off his shoes 
and tread lightly up-stairs, to listen at the bedroom doors. 
But both Seth and his mother were breathing regularly. 

Adam come down and set to word again, saying to 
himself, “ I won’t open the door again. It’s no use staring 
about to catch sight of a sound. May be there's a world 
about us which we can't see,, but the ear is quicker than 
the eye, and catches a sound from it now and then." 

Such thoughts as these are apt to grow stronger and 
stronger as daylight quenches the candles and the birds 
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begin to sing. By the time the sun shone any lingering 
foreboding from the sound of the willow wand was merged 
in satisfaction that the coffin was finished and the promise 
redeemed. There was no need to call for Seth, for he was 
already moving overhead and presently came down-stairs. 

The coffin was soon propp ed on the tall shoulders of 
the two brothers, and they were making their way along 
the lane at the back of the house. It was about a mile 
to Broxton over the opposite slope, and their road wound 
across fields, where the pale wqodbines and dog-roses were 
scenting the hedgerows, and the birds were twittering 
and trilling in the tall leafy boughs of oak and elm. By 
six o’clock the task was done, and Adam and Seth were 
on their way home. They chose a shorter way homeward, 
which would take them across the brook in front of the 
house. 

“See how the clouds have gathered since we set out.” 
said Seth. “ I’m thinking we’ll have more rain. It’ll 
be a sore time for the haymaking if the meadows are 
flooded again. The brook’s fine and full now: another 
day’s rain would cover the plank, and we should have to 
go round by the road.” 

They were coming across the valley now, and had 
entered the pasture through which the brook ran. 

“Why, what’s that against the willow?” continued 
Seth, beginning to walk faster. Adam’s heart rose to 
his mouth; the . vague anxiety about his father was 
changed into a great dread. He made no answer to Seth, 
but ran forward ; and in two minutes he was at the bridge. 
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This was what the omen meant, then ! And the grey¬ 
haired father, of whom he had thought with a sort ol 
hardness a few hours ago, was perhaps even then struggling 
with that watery death ! This was the first thought which 
flashed through Adam’s conscience, before he had time to 
seize the coat and drag out the tall heavy body. Seth 
was already by his side helping him, and when they had 
it on bank, the two sons in the first moments knelt and 
looked with mute awe at the glazed eyes, forgetting that 
there was need for action—forgetting everything but that 
their father lay dead before them. ’Adam was the first to 
speak. 

44 I'll run to mother,” he said, in a loud whisper. 
44 I’ll be back to you in a minute.” 

Poor Lisbeth was busy preparing her sons’ breakfast, 
and their porridge was already steaming on the fire. Her 
kitchen always looked the pink of cleanliness, but this 
morning she was more than usually bent on making her 
hearth and breakfast-table comfortable and inviting. 

44 The lads will be fine and hungry,” she said, as she 
stirred the porridge. 44 It’s a good step to Broxton, and 
it's hungry air o'er the hill— with that heavy coffin too. 
However I’ve made a drop more porridge than usual 
this morning. The father will perhaps come in after a 
bit. Not that he’ll eat much porridge. He swallows 
sixpennorth of ale, and saves a haporth ot porridge—that’s 
his way of laying by money, as I’ve told him many a time, 
and am likely to tell him again before the day's out. Eh ! 
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poor man, he takes it quietly enough ; there’s no denying 
that.” 

But now Lisbeth heard the heavy thud of a running 
footstep on the turf, and turning quickly towards the door, 
she saw Adam enter, looking sc pale and overwhelmed 
that she screamed aloud and rushed towards him before 
he had time to speak. 

“ Hush, mother,” Adam said, rather hoarsely, “don’t 
be frightened. Father’s tumbled into the water. Perhaps 
we may bring him round again Seth and I are going 
to carry him in. Get a blanket and make it hot at the 
fire,” 

In reality Adam was convinced that his father was 
dead, but he knew there was no other way of repressing 
his mother’s impetuous wailing grief than by occupying 
her with some active task which had hope in it. 

He ran back to Seth, and the two sons lifted the sad 
burden in heart-stricken silence. The wide-open glazed 
eyes were grey, like Seth’s, and had once looked with 
mild pride on the boys before whom Thias had lived to 
hang his head in shame. Seth’s chief feeling was awe 
and distress at this sudden snatching away of his father’s 
soul; but Adam’s mind rushed back over the past in a 
flood of relenting and pity. When Death, the great 
Reconciler, has come, it is never our tenderness which we 
repent of, but our severity. 



Chapter V 
The Rector 


DEFORE twelve o’clock there had been some heavy 
storms of rain, and the waters lay in deep gutters on the 
sides of the gravel-walks in the garden of Broxton Parsonage. 
The great Provence roses had been cruelly tossed by the 
wind and beaten by the rain, and all the delicate-stemmed 
border flowers had been dashed down and stained with the 
wet soil. A melancholy morning —because it was nearly time 
hay-harvest should begin, and instead of that the meadows 
were likely to be flooded. 

But people who have pleasant homes get indoor enjoy¬ 
ments which they would never think of but for the rain. 
If it had not been a wet morning, Mr. Irwine would not 
have been in the dining-room playing chess with his 
mother. Let me take you into that dining-room, and show 
you the Rev. Adolphus Irwine, Rector of Broxton and 
vicar of Hayslope. 

The room is a large and lofty one, with an ample mul- 
lioned oriel window at one end ; but the furniture, thought 
originally of an expensive sort, is old and scanty. The 
crimson cloth over the large dining-table is very thread¬ 
bare ; but on this cloth there is a massive silver waiter 
with a decanter of water on it, of the same pattern as two 
larger ones which are propped up on the sideboard with a 
coat of arms conspicuous in their centre. You suspect at 
once that the inhabitants of this room have inherited more 
blood than wealth, and would not be surprised to find that 
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Mr. Irwine had a finely-cut nostril and upper lip ; but at 
present we can only see that he has a broad flat back and 
an abundance of powdered hair, tied behind with a black 
ribbon—a piece of conservatism in costume which tells 
you that he is not a young man. He will perhaps turn 
round by-and-by, and in the meantime we can look at that 
stately old lady, his mother, a beautiful aged brunette** 
whose rich-toned complexion is well set off by the complex 
wrappings of pure white cambric and lace about her head 
and neck. She is as erect as a sta ue of Ceres ; and her 
dark face, with its delicate aquiline nose, firm proud 
mouth and small intense black eye, is keen and sarcastic in 
its expression. Her small brown hands are laden with 
pearls, diamonds, and turquoises ; and a large black veil 
falls in sharp contrast on the white folds about her neck. 

Mr. Irwine turned round as a servant came to the door 
and said. “ If you please, sir, Joshua Rann, the parish- 
clerk, wishes to speak to you." 

The Vicar bore the same sort of resemblance to his 
mother as our loving memory of a friend’s face often bears 
to the face itself; the lines were all more generous, the 
smile brighter, the expression heartier. If the outline bad 
been less finely cut, his face might have been called jolly; 
but that was not the right word for its mixture of bon- 
hommie and distinction. 

44 Let him be shown in here/’ said Mrs. Irwine, 44 I 
always like to hear what Mr. Rann has to say.” 

In two minutes Mr. Rann appeared at the door with 
very deferential bows. 

A. B .-y . 
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“Well, Joshua/* said Mr. Irwine, “ anything the matter 
at Hayslope, that you’ve come over this damp morning ? 
Sit down, sit down.” 

“ Thank your reverence,” answered Mr. Rann ; “ 1*11 
stand, if you please, as more becoming. I hope I see 
you and Mrs Irwine well.” 

“ Yes, Joshua, thank you. You see how blooming my 
mother looks. She beats us younger people hollow. But 
what’s the matter ? ” 

“ Why, sir, I-thought it but right to call and let you 
know the goings-on there have been in the village, such as 
I haven’t seen in my time, and I’ve lived in it man and 
boy for sixty years. I know what belongs to being a parish 
clerk, and I know I should be wanting in respect to your 
reverence, and church, and king, if I was to allow such 
goings-on without speaking.” 

” Why, what in the world’s the matter, Joshua ? Have 
the thieves been at the church lead again ? ” 

“ Thieves ! no, sir. It’s the Methodists who are like 
to get the upper hand in this parish, if your reverence and 
his honour, Squire Donnithorne, don’t think well to say the 
word and forbid* it. Not that I’m dictating to you, sir,— 
but the young Methodist woman, who is staging at 
Poyser’s, was preaching and praying on the Green last 
night, as sure as I am standing before your reverence 
now.” 

“ Preaching on the Green! ” said Mr. Irwine, looking 
surprised but quite serene. “ What, that pale pretty young 
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woman I’ve seen at Poyser’s ? I saw she was a Methodist, 
or Quaker, or something of that sort, by her dress, but 
I didn’t know she was a preacher.” 

“ It’s a true word I say, sir,’' replied Mr. Rann. “ She 
preached on the Green last night.’ 

” Well, what’s your advice, Joshua ? What do you* 
think should be done ?” 

“ Well, your reverence, I’m no* for taking any measures 
against the young woman She s well enough, if she’d 
let alone preaching ; and I hea she’s going back to her 
own country soon, and I don’t want to say anything dis¬ 
respectful of the family at the Hall Farm. But there are 
others who will come from Treddleston, if this preaching 
isn’t stopped.” 

“ No, Joshua, the Methodists don’t come to preach in 
little villages like, Hayslope, where there are only a hand¬ 
ful of labourers, too tired to listen to them. It wouldn’t 
become wise people, like you and me, to be making a fuss 
about trifles, as if we thought the church was in danger. 
You go on doing your duty, as parish clerk and sexton, as 
well as you’ve always done it, s*id things won’t go far 
wrong in Hayslope, depend upon it.” 

While Mr. Irwine was speaking, the sound of a booted 
step, and the clink of a spur, were heard on the stone floor 
of the hall, and Joshua Rann moved hastily aside to make 
room for some one who said, in a ringing tenor voice, 

“ Godson Arthur ;—may he come in ? ” 
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“ Come in, come in, godson ! ” Mrs. Irwine answered, 
and there entered a young gentleman in a riding-dress ; 
whereupon followed that pleasant confusion of interjections, 
and hand-shakings, and “ How are you’s ? The young 
gentleman was Arthur Donnithorne, known in Hayslope 
as “ the young squire ”, and l< the Captain.” He was 
only a captain in the Loamshire Militia ; but to the Hay- 
slope tenants he was more intensely a captain than all the 
young gentlemen of the same rank in His Majesty’s 
Regulars. If you want to know more particularly how he 
looked, call to your remembrance some brown-locked, clear- 
complexioned young Englishman whom you have met with 
in a foreign town, and been proud of as a fellow-countryman 
—well-washed, high-bred, white handed, yet looking as if he 
could deliver well from the left shoulder. 

Turning round to take a chair, Captain Donnithorne 
said, ” But don’t let me interrupt Joshua’s business.” 

“ Humbly begging your honour’s pardon,” said Joshua, 
“ there was one thing I had to say to his reverence, which 
other things had driven out of my head. Perhaps you 
haven’t heard that Thias Bede's dead—drowned this morn¬ 
ing, or more likely gvernight, in the Willow Brook, right 
in front of the house .’’ 

“ Ah ! ’* exclaimed both the gentlemen at once, as if 
they were a good deal interested in the information. 

“ And Seth Bede’s been to me this morning to say 
he wished me to tell your reverence that his brother 
Adam begged of you particularly to allow his father’s 
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grave to be dug by the White Thorn, because his mother 
has set her heart on it, on account of a dream she had.” 

u To be sure, Joshua, to be sure. I’ll ride round to 
Adam myself, and see him. And, now*, good morning, 
Joshua; go into the kitchen and ha^e some ale." 

“Poor old Thias ! ” said M . Irwine, when Joshua 
was gone, “ I‘m afraid the drink helped the brook to drown 
him. I should have been glad for the load to be taken 
off my friend Adam’s shoulders in a less painful way. 
That fine fellow has been propping up his father from 
ruin for the last five or six years/’ 

u He’s a regular trump, is Adam,” said Captain Donni- 
thofne. “ When I was a little fellow, Adam taught me 
carpentering; and if ever I live to be a large-acred man, 
I’ll have Adam for my right-hand. He shall manage my 
woods for me, for he seems to have a better notion of 
those things than any man I ever met. But come, your 
reverence, are you for a ride with me ? It’s splendid out 
of doors now. We can go to Adam’s together, if you 
like ; but I want to call at the Hall Farm on my way.” 

I want to go to the Hall Farm too.” said Mr. Irwine, 
“ to have another look at the little Methodist who is 
staying there. Joshua tells me she was preaching on the 
Green last night/’ 

“ Oh, by Jove ! ” said Captain Donnithorne, laughing. 
u Why, she looks as quiet as a mouse. There’s something 
rather striking about her, though. I positively felt quite 
bashful the first time I saw her; she looked like St. 
Catherine in a Quaker dress. It’s a type of face one rarely 
sees among our common people.” 



Chapter VI 

The Hall Farm 


nPHE Hall F^rm is a very fine old place, of red brick, 
* softened by a pale powdery lichen which has dispersed 
itself with happy irregularity so as to bring the red brick 
into terms of friendly companionship with the limestone 
ornaments surrounding the three gables, the windows,, 
and the door. But the windows are patched with wooden 
frames; and the door is never opened. It is a solid, 
heavy, handsome door, and must once have been in the 
habit of shutting with a sonorous bang behind a liveried 
lackey, who had just seen his master and mistress off in 
a carriage and pair. 

The history of the house is plain. It was once the 
residence of a country squire, whose family finally became 
merged in the more territorial name of Donnithorne. It 
was once the Hall ; it is now the Hall Farm. Like the 
life in some coast town which was once a watering-place, 
and is now a port, were the genteel streets are silent and 
grass-grown, and the docks and warehouses busy and 
resonant, the life at the Hall has changed its focus, and 
no longer radiates from the parlour, but from the kitchen 
and the farmyard. 

Plenty of life there! though it is the drowsiest time 
of the year, just before the hay harvest; and it is the 
drowsiest time of the day too, for it is close upon three 
by the sun, and it is half-past three by Mrs. Poyser’s 
handsome eight-day clock. Ever) thing in the kitchen 
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was looking its brightest, for the sun shone right on the 
pewter dishes, in which Hetty Sorrel often took the 
opportunity, when her aunt’s back was turned, of looking 
at the pleasing reflection of herself, —and cm a still pleas¬ 
anter object ; for some of the rays fell on Dinah's finely 
moulded cheek, and lit up her pale red hair to ajaburn, 
as she bent over the household linen which she was mend¬ 
ing for her aunt. No scene could have been more peaceful, 
if Mrs. Poyser, who was ironing a few things that still 
remained from the Monday’s wash, had not been making 
a frequent clinking with her iron and moving to and fro; 
carrying the keen glance of her blue-grey eye from the 
kitchen to the dairy,-where Hetty was making up the 
butter, and from ihe dairy to the back-kitchen, where 
Nancy was taking the pies out of the oven. 

Mrs. Poyser was a good-looking woman of eight-and- 
thirty, of fair complexion and sandy hair, well-shaped, 
light footed. The family likeness between her and her 
niece Dinah Morris, with the contrast between her keenness 
and Dinah’s seraphic gentleness of expression, might have 
served a painter as an excellent suggestion for a Martha 
and Mary. 

“You look the image of your aunt Judith, Dinah, 
when you sit a-sewing,” said Mrs. Poyser, walking towards 
the door, from which she retired very summarily, saying 
in a rather flurried, awe stricken tone — 

u If there isn’t Captain Donnithorne and Mr. Irwine 
coming into the yard. I’ll lay my life they're come to 
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speak about your preaching on the Green, Dinah; it's 
you must answer them, for I’m dumb. I’ve said enough 
already about your bringing such disgrace upon your 
uncle’s family. I wouldn’t have minded if you’d been 
Mr Poyser’s own niece : but to think a niece of mine being 
the cause of my husband’s being turned out of his farm—” 

44 Nay, dear Aunt Rachel/’ said Dinah, gently, 44 you’ve 
no cause for such fears. I’ve strong assurance that no evil 
will happen to my uncle and the children from anything 
I’ve done. I didn’t preach without direction.” 

“ Direction ! I know very well what you mean by 
direction,” cried Mrs Poyser. 44 When there’s a bigger 
maggot than usual in your head you call it 4 direction ’; 
and then nothing can stir you. I’ve no patience with 
you ” 

By this time the two gentleman had dismounted ; it 
was plain they meant to come in. Mrs. Poyser advanced 
to the door to meet them, curtsying low, and trembling 
between anger with Dinah and anxiety to conduct herself 
with perfect propriety on the occasion. 

41 Well, Mrs. Poyser, how are you after this stormy 
morning ?” said Mr Irwine, with his stately cordiality. 
44 Our feet are quite dry ; we shall not soil your beautiful 
floor/’ 

14 Oh, sir, don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Poyser. 44 Will 
you and the Captain please to walk into the parlour ?” 

44 No, indeed, thank you, Mrs Poyser,” said the Captain, 
looking eagerly round the kitchen, as if his eye were 
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seeking something it could not find, 44 I delight in your 
kitchen. I think it is the most charming room I know.” 

44 Oh, you're pleased to say so, sir. Pray, take a 
seat ”, said Mrs. Poyser, relieved a little by this compli¬ 
ment and the Captain’s evident good-humour, but still 
glancing anxiously at Mr. Irwine, u ho, she saw, was looking 
at Dinah, and advancing towards her. 

“Poyser's not at home, is he” said Captain Donni- 
thorne, seating himself where he could see along the short 
passage to the open dairy-door. 

‘‘ No, sir ; he’s gone to Rosseter about the wool. But 
there's father in the barn, sir, if he'd be of any use.” 

44 No thank you; I must come another day and see 
your husband. I want to have a consultation with him 
about horses. By the by, I’ve never seen your dairy; I 
must see your dairy, Mrs. Poyser 0 

44 Indeed, sir, it's not fit for you to go in, for Hetty’s 
in the middle of making the butter, for the churning was 
thrown late, and I’m quite ashamed.” This Mrs. Poyser 
said blushing, and believed that the Captain was really 
interested in her milk-pans, and would adjust his opinion 
of her to the appearance of her dairy. 

44 Oh, I’ve no doubt it’s in capital order. Take me in,” 
said the Captain, himself leading the way, while Mrs. Poyser 
followed. 

The dairy was certainly worth looking at—such coolness, 
such purity, such fresh fragrance of firm butter, of wooden 
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vessels perpetually bathed in pure water; such soft colour¬ 
ing of red earthenware and creamy surfaces, brown wood < 
and polished tin. But one gets only a confused notion of 
these details when they surround a distractingly pretty 
girl of seventeen, standing on little pattens, and rounding 
her dimpled arm to lift a pound of butter out of the scale. 

Hetty blushed a deep rose colour when Captain Donni- 
thorne entered the dairy and spoke to her; but it was 
not at all a distressed blush, for it was inwreathed with 
smiles and dimples, and with sparkles from under long 
curled dark eyelashes ; and while her aunt was discoursing 
to him about matters interesting to a young gentleman who 
would one day be a landlord, Hetty tossed and patted her 
pound of butter wkh quite a self-possessed, coquettish air, 

slily conscious that no turn of her head was lost. 

There are various orders of beauty, causing men to 
make fools of themselves in various styles, from ihe des¬ 
perate to the sheepish ; but there is one order of beauty 
which seems made to turn the heads not only of men, but 
of all intelligent mammals, even of women. It is a beauty 
like that of kittens, or very small downy ducks making 
gentle rippling noises with their soft bills, or babies just 
beginning to toddle, and to engage in conscious mischief 
—a beauty with which you can never be angry, but that 
you feel ready to crush for inability to comprehend the 
state of mind into which it throws you Hetty Sorrel's 
was that sort of beauty. Her aunt, Mrs. Poyser, who 
professed to despise all personal attractions, and intended 
to be the severest of mentors, continually gazed at Hetty's 
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charms by the sly, fascinated in spite of herself ; and 
after administering such a scolding as naturally flowed 
from her anxiety to do well by her husband’s niece who 
had no mother of her own to scold her, poor thing ! she would 
often confess to her husband, when they were safe out of 
hearing, that she firmly believed, “ the naughtier the little 
huzzy behaved, the prettier she looked.” 

It is of little use for me to tell y >u that Hetty's cheek 
was like a rose*petal, that dimples p.ayed about her pouting 
lips, that her large dark eyes hid a soft roguishness under 
their long lashes, and that her curly hair, though all 
pushed back under her round cap while she was at work,, 
stole back in dark delicate ring? on her forehead, and 
about her white shelMike ears ; it is of little use for me 
to say how lovely was the contour of her pink-and-white 
neckerchief, tucked into her low plum-coloured bodice, or 
how the butter-making apron seemed a thing to be imitated 
in silk by duchesses, since it fell in such charming lines, 
of how her brown stockings and thick-soled buckled shoes 
lost all that clumsiness which they must certainly have 
had when empty of her foot and ankle ; - of little use, Unless 
you have seen a woman who affected you as Hetty affected 
&er beholders, for otherwise, though you might conjure 
up the image of a lovely woman, she would not in the least 
resemble that distracting kittenlike maiden. I might 
mention all the charms of a bright spring day, but if you 
had never in your life utterly forgotten yourself in straining 
your eyes after the mounting lark, or in wandering through 
the still lanes when the fresh-opened blossoms fill them 
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with a sacred silent beauty like that of fretted aisles, 
where would be the use of my descriptive catalogue? I could 
never make you know what I meant by a bright spring day. 
Hetty’s was a spring-tide beauty ; it was the beauty of 
young frisking things, round-limbed, gambolling, circumvent¬ 
ing you by a false air of innocence—the innocence of the 
starbrowed calf, for example, that being inclined for a 
promenade out of bounds, leads you a severe steeple-chase 
over hedge and ditch, and only comes to a stand in the 
middle of a bog. 

And there are the prettiest attitudes and movements 
into which a pretty girl is thrown in making up butter— 
tossing movements that give a charming curve to the arm, 
and a sideward inclination of the round white neck ; little 
patting and rolling movements with the palm of the hand, 
and nice adaptations and finishings which cannot at all 
be effected without a great play of the pouting mouth and 
the dark eyes. Moreover Hetty was particularly clever 
at making up the butter ; it was the one performance ot 
hers that her aunt allowed to pass without severe criticism ; 
•so she handled it with all the grace that belongs to 
mastery. 

u I hope you will be ready for a great holiday on the 
thirtieth of July, Mrs. Poyser,” said Captain Donnithorne, 
when he had sufficiently admired the dairy. “ You know 
what is to happen then, and I shall expect you to be one of 
the guests who come earliest and leave latest. Will you pro* 
mise me your hand for two dances, Miss Hetty ? If I don’t 
.get your promise now, I know I shall hardly have a chance, 
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for all the smart young farmers will take care to secure 
you.” 

Hetty dropped the prettiest little curtsy, and stole 
a half shy, half coquettish glance at him as she said— 

“ Yes, thank you, sir." 

“ And you must bring all your children, you know, Mrs. 
Poyser; your little Totty, as well as the boys. I want all 
the youngest children on the estate to be there—all those 
who will be fine young men and women when Tm a bald 
old fellow.” 

“ Oh dear, sir, that will be a long time yet,” said Mrs. 
Poyser, quite overcome at the young squire’s speaking so 
lightly of himself. 

“But where is Totty to-day ? ” he said. “ I want to 
see her.” 

The proud mother, anxious to show her Totty, went at 
once in search of her. 

“ And do you carry the butter to market ? ” said the 
Captain to Hetty meanwhile. 

“ Oh no, sir, not when it’s so heavy. Alick takes it on 
horseback.” 

“ No, I am sure your pretty arms were never meant 
for such heavy weights. But you go for a walk sometimes 
these pleasant evenings, don’t you ? Why don’t you have 
a walk in the chase sometimes, now it’s so green and 
pleasant ? I hardly ever see you anywhere except at home 
and at church.” 
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“ Aunt doesn’t like me to go walking unless I’m going 
somewhere,” said Hetty. “ But I go through the Chase 
sometimes. Mrs. Pomfret, the lady’s maid, is teaching me 
tent-stitch and lace-mending. I’m going to tea with her 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

Totty now appeared, holding her mother's hand. 

“Here she is!” said the Captain, lifting her up. 
u Here's Totty ! And has Totty a pocket ? ” 

Totty immediately with great gravity lifted up her 
frock and showed a tiny pocket. 

“ It's got nothing in it,” she said, looking down at it 
very earnestly. 

“ No ! what a pity ! Well, I think I’ve got some things 
in mine that wjjl make a pretty jingle in it. Yes ! I de¬ 
clare I’ve got five little round things, and hear what a pretty 
noise they make in Totty’s pocket/’ 

Here he shook the pocket with the five sixpences in it, 
and Totty wrinkled her nose in great glee; but divining 
that there was nothing more to be got by staying, she ran 
away to jingle her pocket in the hearing of her brothers. 

“ She's a funny little fatty,” said the Captain. “ But 
I must be going now, for I suppose the Rector is waiting 
for me.” 

With a “good-by”, a bright glance, and a bow to 
Hetty, Arthur left the dairy. But he was mistaken in 
imagining himself waited for. The Rector had been so 
much interested in his conversation with Dinah, that he 
would not have chosen to close it earlier ; and you shall 
hear now what they had been saying to each other. 



Chapter VII 
4 Vocation 


pvINAH, who had risen when the gentlemen came in, 
curtsied respectfully when she saw Mr. Irwine looking 
at her and advancing towards her. He had never spoken to 
her, or stood face to face with her, and her first thought, 
as her eyes met his, was, “ What a well-favoured counten¬ 
ance ! Oh that the good seed m ght fall on that soil, for 
it would surely flourish ” 

The agreeable impression must have been mutual, for 
Mr. Irwine bowed to her with abengnant deference, which 
would have been equally in place if she had been the most 
dignified lady of his acquaintance. 

“ You are only a visitor in this neighbourhood, I 
think?” were his first words, as he seated himself op¬ 
posite her. 

“ Yes, sir, I come from Snowfield, Stonyshire. But 
my aunt was very kind, wanting me to have rest fjrom my 
work there, because I d been ill, and she invited me to 
come and stay with her for a while . 0 

“ Ah, I remember Snowfield very well. It's a dreary 
bleak place They were building a cotton-mill there : I 
suppose the place is a good deal changed by the employ¬ 
ment that mill must have brought/' 

“ It is changed so far as the mill has brought people 
there, who get a livelihood for themselves by working in 
it, and make it better for the tradesfolks. I work in it 
myself, and have reason to be grateful, for thereby I have 
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enough and to spare. But it’s still a bleak place, as you 
say, sir, very different from this country/’ 

° You have relations living there probably, so that you 
are attached to the place as your home ? ” 

“ I had an aunt there once ; she brought me up, for I 
was an orphan. But she was taken away seven years ago, 
and I have po other kindred that 1 know of, besides ray 
aunt Poyser, who is very good to me, and would have me 
come and live In this country. But I'm not free to leave 
Snowfield, where I was first planted, and have grown 
deep into it.” 

“ Ah, I daresay you have many religious friends and 
companions there; you are a Methodist - a Wesleyan, I 
I think ?” 

“ Yes, my aunt at Snowfield belonged to the Society, 
and I have cause to be thankful for the privileges I have 
had thereby from my earliest childhood/’ 

“ And have you been long in the habit of preaching ? — 
for I understand you preached at Hayslope last night.” 

u I first took to the work four years ago, when I was 
twenty-one.” 

“ But tell me, if I may ask, how you first came to 
think of preaching/’ 

“ It was one Sunday I walked with brother Marlowe, 
who was an aged man, one of the local preachers, all the 
way to Hetton-Deeps —that’s a village where there’s no 
church or preacher, but the people live like sheep without 
a shepherd. It’s more than twelve miles from Snowfield, 
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so we set out early in the morning, for it was summer¬ 
time; and I had a wonderful sense of the Divine love as 
we walked over the hills. But before we got to Hetton, 
brother Marlowe was seized with a dizziness, for he 
overworked himself sadly, in watching and praying, and 
walking so many miles to speak the - Word. And when 
we got to the village, he was forced to lie down in the 
first cottage we came to. So I went to tell the people, think¬ 
ing we’d go into one of the houses, and I would read and 
pray with them. But as I saw the aged and trembling 
women at the doors, and the h^rd looks of the men, I 
felt a great movement in my soul.^ And I went to where 
the little flock* of people was gathered together, and I 
spoke the words that were given to me abundantly. And 
they all came round me out of their cottages, and many 
wept over their sins, and have since been joined to the 
Lord That was the beginning of my preaching, and 
I’ve preached ever since.” 

44 And you never feel any embarrassment from the 
sense of your youth—that you are a lovely young woman 
on whom men's eyes are fixed ? ” 

44 No, I've no room for such feelings, and I don’t 
believe the people ever notice that. I’ve preached to as 
rough ignorant people as can be in the villages around 
Snowfield — men who looked very hard and wild: but 
they never said an incivil word to me, and often thanked 
me kindly as they made way for me to pass through the 
midst of them.” * 

A. B.—4 
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44 That I can well believe,” said Mr. Irwine, emphati¬ 
cally. 44 And what did you think of your hearers last night 
now ? Did you find them quietand attentive ? ” 

44 Very quiet, sir ; but I saw no signs of any great 
work upon them. I’ve noticed, that in these villages 
where the people lead a quiet life, tilling the ground and 
tending the cattle, there’s a strange deadness to the Word, 
as different as can be from the great towns. It’s wonder¬ 
ful how rich is the harvest of souls up those high-walled 
streets, where you seemed to walk as in a prison-yard, 
and the ear is deafened with the sounds of worldly toil. 

I think may be it is because the promise is # sweeter when 
the life is so dark and weary, and the soul gets more 
hungry when the body is ill at ease.” 

44 Why, yes, our farm labourers are not easily roused. 
They take life almost as slowly as the sheep and cows. 
But we have some intelligent workmen about here. I 
daresay you know the Bedes; Seth Bede, by the by, is a 
Methodist.” 

44 Yes, I know Seth well, and his brother Adam a 
little. Seth is a gracious young man-sincere and with¬ 
out offence; and Adam is like the patriarch Joseph, for 
his great skill and knowledge, and the kindness he shows 

to his brother and his parents.” 

•% 

“ Perhaps you don’t know the trouble that has just 
happened to them ? Their father, Matthias Bede, was 
drowned in the brook last night, not far from his own door.” 
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44 Ah, their poor aged mother !” said Dinah, looking 
before her with pitying eyes. “ She will mourn heavily ; 
for Seth has told me shes of an anxious troubled heart. 
I must go and see if I can give her any help/’ 

As she rose, Captain Donnit home, having exhausted 
all plausible pretexts for remaining among the milk-pans, 
came out of the dairy, followed by Mrs. Poyser. Mr. 
Irwine now rose also, and advancing towards Dinah, held 
out his hand, and said— 

“ Good-by. I hear you are going away soon ; but this 
will not be the last visit you will pay your aunt—so we 
shall meet again, I hope.” 

His cordiality towards Dinah set all Mrs. Poyser's 
anxieties at rest, and when the gate had closed behind 
the visitors she turned into the kitchen again, where Dinah 
stood with her bonnet in her hand, waiting to speak to 
her aunt before she set out for Lisbeth Bede’s cottage. 

“ Why, Mr. Irwine wasn't angry then ? What did he 
say to you, Dinah ? Didn't he scold you for preaching ?” 

“No, he was not at all angry; he was very friendly 
tome. I was quite drawn out to speak to him. His 
countenance is as pleasant as the morning sunshine.” 

“Pleasant! and what else did you expect to find him 
but pleasant ? ” said Mrs. Poyser, impatiently. “ I should 
think his countenance is pleasant indeed ! But what did 
he say to you about your preaching on the Green ? ” 

“ He only said he’d heard of it ; he didn’t seem to feel 
any displeasure about it. But, dear aunt, don’t think any 
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more about that. He told me something which Fm sure 
will cause you sorrow, as it does me. Thias Bede was 
drowned last night in the Willow Brook, and Fm thinking 
that the aged mother will be greatly in need of comforti 
Perhaps I can be of use to her, so I am going to set out.” 

44 Dear heart, dear heart! But you must have a cup of 
tea first, child,” said Mrs. Poyser, becoming at once frank 
and genial. 14 The kettle s boiling—we’ll have it ready in 
a minute. Fm always willing you should go and see the 
old woman, for you are one who is always welcome in 
trouble, Methodist or no Methodist. Sit down, child, and 
be easy, for you shan't stir out until you've had a cup of 
tea, and so I tell you.” 

During the latter part of this speech Hetty came out 
of the dairy, relieving her tired arms by lifting them up, 
and clasping her hands at the back of her head, 

“ Do you hear what’s happened, Hetty?” said, her 
aunt. k< Adam Bede's father, the old man, is drowned. 
He was drowned last night in the Willow Brook. Mr. 
Irwine has just told us about it.” 

44 Oh, how dreadful?” said Hetty, looking serious, 
but not deeply affected ; and she returned to her work in 
in the dairy without asking further questions. 



Chapter VIII 
Hetty’s World 

V am afraid Hetty was thinking a great deal more of 
* the looks Captain Donnithorne had cast at her than of 
Adam and his troubles. Bright, admiring glances from a 1 
handsome young gentleman with wealth and grandeur 
immeasurable—those were the warm rays which set poor j 
Hetty’s heart vibrating, and playing its little foolish tunes! 
over and over again. 

Hetty was quite used to the thought that people liked 
to look at her. She was not blind :o the fact that young 
Luke Britton of Broxton came to Hayslope church on a 
Sunday afternoon on purpose that he might see her. She 
was aware, too, that Mr. Craig, the gardener at the Chase, 
was over head and ears in love with her, and had lately 
made unmistakable avowals in luscious strawberries and 
hyperbolical peas. She knew still better that Adam Bede— 
tall, upright, brave, clever Adam Bede—who carried such 
authority with all the people round about —she knew that 
this Adam, who was often rather stern to other people, 
could be made to turn pale or red any day by a word or 
a look from her, Hetty’s sphere of comparison was not 
large, but she couldn’t help perceiving that Adam was 
“ something like ” a man ; always knew what to say about 
things, wrote a beautiful hand that you could read off,' and 
could do figures in his head —a degree of accomplishment 
totally unknown, among the richest farmers of that country¬ 
side. . ... 
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Hetty was quite certain her uncle wanted her to marry 
Adam. For the last three years—ever since he had superin¬ 
tended the building of the new barn—he had always been 
made welcome at the Hall Farm, especially of a winter 
evening. But she had never given him any steady encourage¬ 
ment, Even in the moments when she was most thoroughly 
conscious of his superiority to her other admirers, she had 
never brought herself to think of accepting him. She 
liked to feel that this strong, skilful, keen-eyed man was 
in her power; but as to marrying him, that was a very 
different affair. There was nothing in the world to 
tempt her to do that. Her cheeks never grew a shade 
deeper when his name was mentioned ; she felt no thrill 
when she saw him advancing towards her unexpectedly in 
the footpath across the meadow. She saw him as he was 
—a poor man, with old parents to keep, who would not be 
able for a long time to come to give her even such luxuries 
as she shared in her uncle’s house. And Hetty’s dreams 
were all of luxuries: to sit in a carpeted parlour, and 
always wear white stockings ; to have some large beautiful 
earrings such as were all the fashion ; to have Nottingham 
lace round the top of her gown, and something to make 
her handkerchief smell nice ; and not to be obliged to get 
up early or be scolded by anybody. She thought, if Adam 
had been rich and could have given her these things, she 
lovecf him well enough to marry him. 

But for the last few weeks a new influence had come 1 
* over Hetty, making her tread the ground and go about 
her work in a sort of dream. She had become aware that 
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Mr. Arthur Donnithorne would take a good deal of trouble 
for the chance of seeing her; that he always placed him¬ 
self at church so as to have the fullest view of her ; that 
he was constantly finding reasons for calling at the Hall 
Farm, and always would contrive to say something for the 
sake of making her speak to him and look at him. For 
three weeks, at least, her inward life had consisted of little 
else than living through in memory the looks and words 
Arthur had directed towards her. Foolish thoughts ! but 
you must remember that Hetty was quite uneducated—a 
simple farmers girl, to whom a gentleman with a white 
hand was dazzling as an Olympian god. Until to-day, 
she had never looked further into the future than to the 
next time Captain Donnithorne would come to the Farm, 
or the next Sunday when she would see him at church; 
but now she thought, perhaps he would try to meet her 
when she went to the Chase to-morrow—and if he should 
speak to her, and walk a little way, when nobody was by ! 
That had never happened yet; and now her imagination, 
instead of retracing the past, was busy fashioning what 
would happen to-morrow—whereabout in the Chase she 
should see him coming towards her, how she should put 
her new rose-coloured ribbon on, and what he would 
say to make her return his glance—a glance which she 
would be living through in her memory, over and over 
again, all the rest of the day. 

In this state of mind, how could Hetty give any feeling 
to Adam’s troubles, or think about poor old Thias being * 
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drowned ? Young souls, in such dfiUgjjjn as hers, are as 
unsympathetic as butterflies sipping nectar; they are isolat¬ 
ed from all appeals by a barrier of dreams—by invisible 
looks and i mpalpab le arms. 



Chapter IX 
Dinah Visits Lisbeth 


a T five o’clock Lisbeth came down with a large key in 
** her hand : it was the key oi the chamber where her 
husband lay dead. Throughout the day, except in her 
occasional outbursts of wailing grief, she had been in in¬ 
cessant movement, performing the initial duties to her dead 
with the awe and exactitude which belong to religious 
rites. But now she had done < verything that could be 
done to-day in the chamber ot death. She no sooner en¬ 
tered the kitchen and sat down than she threw her apron 
over her head, and began to cry and moan. Suddenly she 
felt a hand placed gently on hers, and a sweet treble voice 
said to her, “ Dear sister, the Lord has sent me to See if 
I can be a comfort to you.!’ 

Slowly Lisbeth drew down her apron, and timidly she 
opened her eyes. She saw nothing at first but a face—a 
pure, pale face, with loving giey eyes, and it was quite 
unknown to her. But in the same instant Dinah had laid 
her other hand also on Lisbeth s, and the old woman looked 
down at it. It was a much smaller hand than her own, 
but it was not white and delicate, for Dinah had never 
worn a glove in her life, and her hand bore the traces of 
labour from her childhood up, Lisbeth looked earnestly 
at the hand for a moment, and then, fixing her eyes again 
on Dinah’s face, said, in a tone of surprise— 


41 Why, you’re a working-woman ! ” 
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4< Yes I am Dinah Morris, and I work in the cotton- 
mill when I am at home. I come from the Hall Farm 
now. You know Mrs. Poyser—she’s my aunt. And I’ve 
come to see whether I can be any help to you in your 
trouble.” 

u Ah, I know who you are now : you're a Methodist 
like Seth ; he told me about you. But why don’t you 
come to live in this country, since Mrs. Poyser's your 
aunt ? ” 

Dinah, seeing that Lisbeth’s attention was attracted, 
told her the story of her early life—how she had been 
brought up to work hard, and what sort of place Snowfield 
was—all the details that she thought likely to interest 
Lisbeth. The old woman listened, and forgot to be fretful, 
unconsciously subject to the soothing influence of Dinah’s 
face and voice. After a while she was persuaded to let 
the kitchen be made tidy ; for Dinah was bent on this, 
believing that the sense of order and quietude around her 
would help in disposing Lisbeth to join in the prayer she 
longed to pour forth at her side. Seth, who had come in, 
went out to chop wood ; for he surmised that Dinah would 
like to be left alone with his mother. 

Lisbeth sat watching her as she moved about in her 
still quick way, and said at last, “ You've got a notion of 
cleaning up. I wouldn’t mind having you for a daughter, 
for you wouldn’t spend the lads’ wages in fine clothes. 
You’re not like the lasses of this countryside. I reckon 
folks are different at Snowfield. And I’m thinking I 
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wouldn’t mind if you’d stay and sleep here, for I should 
like to see you in the house in the morning. But perhaps 
they’ll be looking for you at Mr. Poysers.” 

“ No,” said Dinah, “ they don’t expect me, and I 
should like to stay, if you’ll let me.* 

“Well, there’s room; I’ve got my bed in the little 
room, and you can lie beside me. I’d be glad to have you 
with me to speak to in the night, for you’ve got a nice way 
of talking. It puts me in mind of f he swallows under the 
thatch last year, when they first began to sing low and 
soft-like in the morning. And Seth, you may reach down 
Adam’s Bible, and she shall read us a chapter.” 

And so there was earnest prayer—there was faith, love r 
and hope pouring itself forth that evening in the little 
kitchen. And poor aged Lisbeth felt a vague sense ot 
goodness and love, and of something right lying under¬ 
neath and beyond all this sorrowing life. She couldn’t 
understand the sorrow ; but for these moments, under the 
subduing influence of Dinah’s spirit, she felt she must be 
patient and still. 

It was but half-past four the next morning, and Adam 
had just gone into the workshop, when his quick ear de¬ 
tected a light rapid foot on the stairs —certainly not his 
mother’s. He had been in bed and asleep when Dinah 
had come in in the evening, and now he wondered whose 
step this could be. A foolish thought came and moved 
him strangely. Could it be Hetty ! The light footstep 
moved about the kitchen, and Adam’s imagination saw 
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a dimpled face, with dark bright eyes and roguish smiles 
A very foolish thought—it could not be Hetty ; but the 
only way of dismissing such nonsense from his head was 
to go and see who it was, for his fancy only got nearer and 
nearer to belief while he stood there listening. He went 
to the kitchen door. 

“ How do you do, Adam Bede ? ” said Dinah, in her 
calm treble, fixing her mild grey eyes upon him. “ I 
trust you feel rested again.” 

It was like dreaming of the sunshine, and awaking in the 
moonlight. Adam had seen Dinah several times, but al¬ 
ways at the Hall Farm, where he was not very vividly con¬ 
scious of any woman’s presence except Hetty’s, and he had 
only in the last day or two begun to suspect that Seth was 
in love with her, so that his attention had not hitherto been 
drawn towards her for his brothers sake. But now her 
slim figure, her plain black gown, and her pale serene 
face, impressed him with all the force which belongs to a 
reality contrasted with a preoccupying fancy. For the 
first moment or two he made no answer, but looked at 
her with the concentrated, examining glance which a man 
j gives to an object in which he has suddenly begun to be 
| interested. Dinah, for the first time in her life, felt a 
painful self-consciousness; there was something in the dark' 
penetrating glance of this strong man so different from: 
the mildness and timidity of his brother Seth. A faint 
blush came, which deepened, as she wondered at it. This 
blush recalled Adatp froth his forgetfulness. r , _ ., (i 
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“ I was quite taken by surprise; it was very good 
of you to come and see my mother in her trouble,” he 
said, in a gentle grateful tone. “ I hope my mother was 
thankful to have you,” he added. 

“ Yes,” said Dinah, she seemed greatly comforted 
and has had a good deal of rest in the night. She was 
fast asleep when I left her.” 

44 Who was it took the news to the Hall Farm ? *’ 
said Adam, his thoughts reverting to some one there. 

“ It was Mr. Irwine told me, and my aunt was grieved 
for your mother when she heard it, and wanted me to 
come. They’ll look for you there as soon as you have 
time to go, for there's nobody iound that hearth but 
what's glad to see you.” 

Dinah, with her sympathetic divination, knew quite 
well that Adam was longing to hear whether Hetty had 
said anything about their trouble ; she was too rigorously 
truthful for benevolent invention, but she had contrived 
to say something, in which Hetty was tacitly included. 
Love has a way of cheating itself cons ciou sly ; it is pleased 
with assurances which it all the while disbelieves. Adam 
liked what Dinah had said so much that his mind was full 
directly of his next visit to the Hall Farm, when Hetty 
would perhaps behave more kindly to him than she had 
ever done bet ore. 

“ But won’t you be there yourself any longer?” he* 
$aid to Dinah. 

* 44 No, I go back to Snowfield on Saturday. So I must 

Vgo back to the farm to-day that I may have the last day 
iwitb my aunt and her children ” 
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Seth came down now, and was pleased to find Adam 
talking with Dinah; he wanted Adam to know how much 
better she was than all other women. But after a few 
words of greeting, Adam drew him into the workshop, 
and Dinah went on with her cleaning. 

By six o’clock they were all at breakfast with Lisbeth 
in a kitchen as clean as she could have made it herself. 
After breakfast the men passed into the workshop im¬ 
mediately ; while Lisbeth, automatically obeying her old 
habits, began to put away the breakfast things, as if she 
did not mean Dinah to take her place any longer. Dinah 
said nothing, but presently used the opportunity of quietly 
joining the brothers in the workshop. They had already 
got on their ajarans, and Adam was standing with his left 
hand on Seth’s shoulder, while he pointed with the hammer 
in his right to some boards which they were looking at. 
Their backs were turned towards the door by which Dinah 
entered, and she came in so gently that they were not 
aware of her presence till they heard her voice saying, 
4 * Seth Bede ! ” Seth started, and they both turned round. 
Dinah looked as if she did not see Adam, and fixed her 
eyes on Seth’s face, saying with calm kindness— 

“ I won’t say farewell. I shall see you again when 
you come from work. So long as I’m at the farm before 
dark, it will be quite soon enough.” 

“ Thank you, Dinah ; I should like to walk home with 
you once more. It’ll perhaps be the last time.” t 

There was a little tremor in Seth's voice. Dinah put 
out her hand and said, “ You'll have sweet peace in your 
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mind today, Seth, for your tenderness and long-suffering 
towards your aged mother.” 

She turned round and left the workshop as quickly 
and quietly as she had entered it. Adam had been observ¬ 
ing her closely all the while, but she had not looked at 
him. As soon as she was gone, he said — 

44 I don't wonder at you for loving her, Seth. She’s 
got a face like a lily.” 

Seth’s soul rushed to his eyes and lips; he had never 
yet cohfessed his secret to Adam, but now he felt a deli¬ 
cious sense of disburthenment, as ho answered— 

44 Ay, I do love her—too much, I doubt. But she 
doesn’t love me, lad, only as one child of God loves another. 
She’ll never love any man as a husband—that’s my belief.” 

44 Nay, lad, there’s no telling ; you mustn’t lose heart. 
She’s made out of stuff with a finer grain than most of 
the women; I can see that clearly enough. But if she’s 
better than they are in other things, I can’t think she’ll 
fall short of them in loving.” 

44 God help the lad, and me too,” thought Adam, as 
he began his work. 44 We’re like enough to find life a 
tough job—hard work inside and out. It’s a strange 
thing to think of a man who can lift a chair with his 
* teeth, and walk fifty miles on end, trembling and turning 
hot and cold at only a look from one woman out of all 
rest in the world. It’s a mystery we can give no 
jiccount of; but no more we can of the sprouting of the 
feed, for that matter.” 



Chapter X 
In the Wood 


T HAT same Thursday afternoon the shadow of Captain 
Arthur Donnithorne flitted rather faster among the 
sturdy oaks of the Chase than might have been expected on 
such a warm afternoon, and it was still scarcely four o’clock 
when he stood before the narrow gate leading into the 

delicious labyrinthine wood which skirted one side of the 
Chase, and was called Fir-Tree Grove. It was a wood 
of beeches and limes, with here and there a light silver- 
stemmed birch—just the sort of wood most haunted by 
the nymphs. It was not a grove with measured grass or 

rolled gravel for you to tread upon, but with narrow 

earthy paths, edged with faint dashes of delicate moss — 

paths which look as if they were made by the free-will of 
the trees and underwood, moving reverently aside to look 
at the tall queen of the white-footed nymphs. 

It was along the broadest of these paths that Arthur 
Donnithorne passed, under an avenue of limes and beeches: 
He strolled along carelessly, with a book under his arm, 
but not looking on the ground as meditative men are apt 
to do ; his eyes would fix themselves on the distant bend 
in the road, round which a little figure must surely appear 
before long. Ah ! there she comes : first a bright patch of ‘ 
colour, like a tropic bird among the boughs, then a trippiqg 
figure, with a small basket under her arm; then a deep* 
blushing, almost frightened, but bright smiling girl making 
her curtsy with a fluttered yet happy glanqe, as Arthur 
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up to her. If Arthur had had time to think at all, he 
would have thought it strange that he should feet fluttered 
too. Poor things! It was a pity they were not in that 
golden age of childhood when they would have stood face 
to face, eyeing each other with timid liking, then given 
each other a little butterfly kiss, and toddled off to play 
together. Arthur would have gone home to his silk- 
curtained cot, and Hetty to her home-spun pillow, and 
both would have slept without Ireams, and to-morrow 
would have been a life hardly const ious of a yesterday. 

Arthur turned round and walked by Hetty’s side 
without giving a reason. They were alone together for 
the first time. What an overpowering presence that 
first privacy is ! He actually dared not look at this little 
buttermaker for the first minute or two. As for Hetty, 
her feet rested on a cloud, and she was borne along by 

warnvzephyrs. 

“ You are quite right to choose this way of coming 
to the Chase,” Arthur said at last, “ it is so much prettier 
as well as shorter than coming by the lodge.” 

“ Yes, sir,” Hetty answered, with a tremulous voice. 
>$he did’t know one bit how to speak to a gentleman like 
Mr. Arthur, and her very vanity made her more coy of 
speech. 

14 Do you come every week to see Mrs Pomfret ? ” 

u Yes, sir, every Thursday.” 

■ * And she's teaching you something, isn’t she ? ” 

A.&.—5 
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“ Yes, sir, the lace-mending which she learnt abroad ; 
and she teaches me cutting-out too.” 

* “ I suppose Mrs Pomfret always expects you at this 
time ?” 

“ She expects me at four o’clock. I’m rather late to¬ 
day, because ray aunt couldn’t spare me ; but the regular 
timers four.” 

“ Ah, then, I mustn’t keep you now, else I should 
like to show you the Hermitage. Did you ever see it ?” 

“ No, sir.” 1 

“ This is the walk where you turn up to it. But we 
must not go now. I’ll show it you some other time, if 
you’d like to see it ? ” 

“ Yes, please, sir.” 

“ Do you always come back this way in the evening, 
or are you afraid to come so lonely a road ? But perhaps 
Craig, the gardener, comes to take care of you ? ” 

A deep flush overspread Hetty’s face. 11 I’m sure he 
doesn’t; I wouldn't let him; I don’t like him,” she 
said hastily, and the tears of vexation had come so fast, 
that before she had done speaking a bright drop rolled 
down her hot cheek. Then she felt ashamed to death 
that she was crying, and for one long instant her happiness 
was all gone. But in the next she felt an arm steal round 
her, and a gentle voice said—- 

“ Why, Hetty, what makes you cry ? I didn’t mean 
to vex you. I wouldn’t vex you for the world, you Jtttfe 
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blossom. Come, don’t cry ; look at me, else I shall think 
you won’t forgive me.” 

Arthur had laid his hand on the soft arm which was 
nearest to him, and was stooping towards Hetty with a 
look of.coaxing entreaty. Hetty lifted her long dewy 
lashes, and met the eyes that were bent towards her with 
a sweet, timid, beseeching look. What a space of time 
those moments were, while their eyes met and his arms 
touched her ! Love is such a simple thing when we have 
only one and twenty summers and a sweet girl of seventeen 
trembles under our glance, as if she were a bud first open¬ 
ing her heart with wondering raptu re to .the morning. 

But they started asunder with beating hearts : some¬ 
thing had fallen on the ground with a rattling noise ; it was 
Hetty’s basket; all her little workwoman’s matters were 
scattered on the path. There .was much to be done in 
picking up, and not a word was spoken; but when Arthur 
hung the basket over her arm again, the poor child felt a 
strange difference in his look and manner. He just 
pressed her hand and said, with a look and tone which 
were almost chilling to her— 

€i I must not keep you any longer now. You will be 
expected at the house. Good-bye.” 

Without waiting for her to speak, he turned away 
from her and hurried back to the road which led to the 
Hermitage, leaving Hetty to pursue her way in a strange 
dream, which seemed to have begun in bewildering de¬ 
light, and was now passing into contrarieties and sadness. 
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Would he meet her again as she came home ? Why had 
he spoken almost as if he were displeased with her ? and 
then run away so suddenly ? She cried, hardly knowing 
why. 

Arthur too was very uneasy. He hurried to the 
Hermitage, unlocked the door, slammed it after him, and 
thrusting his right hand into his pocket, walked four or 
five times up and down the room, and then seated himself 
on the ottoman. 

V. 

He was falling in love with Hetty—that was quite 
plain. He was ready to pitch everything else—no matter 
where—for the sake of surrendering himself to this delicious 
feeling which had* just disclosed itself. It was no use 
blinking the fact now-—they would get too fond of each 
other, if he went on taking notice of her —and what would 
come of it ? He must not see her alone again; he must 
keep out of her way. 

He got up and threw open the windows to let in the 
soft breath of the afternoon, and the healthy scent of the 
•firs that made a belt round the Hermitage. The soft air 
did not help his resolutions as he leaned out and looked 
into the leafy distance. He had made up his mind not 
to meet Hetty again ; how pleasant it would have been 
to meet her this evening as she came back, and put his 
arm round her again and look into her sweet face. How 
beautiful her eyes were with the tears on their lashes* 
He would like to satisfy hi3 soul for a day with looking 
at them, and he must see her again he must see her* 
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simply to remove any false impression from her mind 
about his manner to her just now. He would behave in 
a quiet, kind way to her —just to prevent her from going 
home with her head full of wrong fancies. Yes, that 
would be the best thing to do after all. 

It was a long while—more than an hour—before Arthur 
had brought his meditations to this point; but once arrived 
there, he could stay no longer at the Hermitage. The 
time must be filled up with mo\ ement until he should 
see Hetty again. And it was already late enough to go 
and dress for .dinner, for his gr andfather’s dinner-hour 
was six. 



Chapter XI 
Evening in the wood 

1.1 ETTY would have wanted to put on her hat earlier 
* than usual; only she had told Captain Donnithome 
that she usually set out about eight o'clock, and if he should 
go to the Grove again expecting to see her, and she should 
be gone ! Would he come ? Her little butterfly soul flutter¬ 
ed incessantly between memory and dubious expectation. 
At last the minute-hand of the timepiece was on the last 
quarter to eight, and there was every reason for its being 
time to get ready for departure. Mrs Pomfret could not 
help noticing what looked like a new flush of beauty in 
the little thing as she tied on her hat before the looking- 
glass. 

“ That child gets prettier and prettier every day, I 
do believe/’ was her inward comment. u The more’s the 
pity. She’ll get neither a place nor a husband any the 
sooner for it. Sober well-to-do men don’t like such pretty 
wives. However, she has reason to be grateful to me 
for teaching her something to get her bread with, better 
than farmhouse work/’ 


Hetty walked hastily across the short space of pleasure 
ground which she had to traverse, dreading to meet Mr. 
| Craig, to whom she could hardly have spoken civilly. 
| How relieved she was when she had got safely under the 
\ oaks and among the fern of the Chase! Even then she 
was as ready to be startled as the deer that leaped away 
at’ her approach. She thought nothing of the evening 
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light which lay gently in the grassy alleys between the 
fern, and made the beauty of their living green more visible 
than it had been in the overpowering flood of noon : she 
thought of nothing that was present. She only saw some¬ 
thing that was possible : Mr'. Arthur Donnithorne coming 
to meet her again along the F lr-tree Grove. That was 
the foreground of Hetty's picture behind it lay a bright 
hazy something—days that weie not to be as the other 
days of her life had been. 

She enters the wood, where it is already twilight, and 
at every step she takes, the fea * at her heart becomes 
colder. If he should not come ! ()h how dreary it was— 
the thought of going out at ihe other end of the wood 
without having seen him. She walks on, happy whenever 
she is coming to a bend in the road, for perhaps he is 
behind it. No. She is beginning to cry: her heart has 
swelled so, the tears stand in her eyes; she gives one 
great sob, while the corners of her mouth quiver, and the 
tears roll down. 

She doesn’t know that there is another turning to the 
Hermitage, and that Arthur Donnithorne is only a few 
yards from her, full of one thought, and a thought of 
which she only is the object. He is going to see Hetty 
again ; that is the longing which has been growing through 
the last three hours to a feverish thirst. 

If Hetty had known he was there, she would not have 
cried; and it would have been better, for then Arthur 
would perhaps have behaved as wisely as he intended. 
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As it was, she started when he appeared, and looked up 
at him with two great drops rolling down her cheeks. 
What else could he do but speak to her in a soft, soothing 
tone ? 

“ Has something frightened you, Hetty ? Don’t be 
frightened—I'll take care of yon now. Come, smile at me, 
and tell me what’s the matter. ,, 

Hetty turned her head towards him, whispered, “ I 
thought you wouldn’t come,” and slowly got courage to 
lift her eyes to him. That look was too much ; he must 
have had eyes of Egyptian granite not to look too lovingly 
in return. 

“You little frightened bird! little tearful rose ! You 
won’t cry again, now I’m with you, will you ?” 

Ah, he doesn’t know in the least what he is saying. 
His arm is stealing round her waist ; he is bending his 
face nearer and nearer to the round cheek, his lips are 
meeting those pouting child-lips, and for a long moment 
time has vanished. 

There was no speaking for minutes after. They walk¬ 
ed along with beating hearts till they came within sight 
of the end of the wood. Then they looked at each other, 
not quite as they had looked before, for in their eyes was 
the memory of a kiss. 

But already something bitter had begun to mingle 
itself with the fountain of sweets; already Arthur was 
uncomfortable. He took his arm from Hetty’s waist, and 
said— 

“ Here we are, almost at the end of the Grove. I 
wonder how late it is,” he added, pulling out his watch. 
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u Twenty minutes past eight—Fd better not go any far¬ 
ther now. Trot along quickly with your little feet, and 
get home safely. Good-bye." 

He took her hand, and looked at her half sadly, half 
with a constrained smile. Hetty s eyes seemed to beseech 
him not to go away yet; but he patted her cheek, and 
said “ Good-bye ” again. She was obliged to turn away 
from him, and go on. 

As for Arthur, he rushed back through the wood, as 
if he wanted to put a wide space between himself and 
Hetty. He walked right on into the Chase, glad to get 
out of the Grove, which surely was haunted by his evil 
genius. He was feeling much more strongly than he had 
done in the morning. He was dissatisfied with himself, 
irritated, mortified. To flirt with Hetty was a very 
different affair from flirting with a pretty girl of his own 
station : that was understood to be an amusement on both 
sides ; or, if it became serious, there was no obstacle to mar¬ 
riage. But this little thing would be spoken ill of directly, 
if she happened to be seen walking with him. He should 
hate himself if he made a scandal of that sort, on the 
estate that was to be his own some day, and among tenants 
by whom he liked, above all, to be respected. 

And even if no one knew anything about it, they 
might get too fond of each other, and then there could 
be nothing but the misery of parting, after all. No 
gentleman, out of a ballad, would marry a farmer’s niece. 
There must be an end to the whole thing at once. It was 
too foolish. 



Chapter XII 


Church 

|T was not entirely to see Thiasr Bede’s funeral that 
* the people were standing about the churchyard so long 
before service began ; that was their common practice, the 
women, indeed, usually entered the church at once, and 
the farmers ’ wives talked in an undertone to each other, 
over the tall pews, about their illnesses, and their home¬ 
made specifics, and their servants. Meantime the men 
lingered outside. What could they do in church, if they 
were there before service began ? and they did not conceive 
that any power in the universe could take it ill of them 
if they stayed out and talked a little about business. 
The talk was in rather a lower tone than usual to-day, 
hushed a little by the sound of Mr Irwine’s voice reading 
the final prayers of the burial-service. They all had their 
word of pity for poor Thias; and soon they became suddenly 
silent; for Mr. Irwine's voice had ceased, and the group 
round the white thorn was dispersing itself towards the 
church. 

They all moved aside, and stood with their hats off, 
while Mr Irwine passed. Adam and Seth were coming 
next with their mother between them ; but there was a 
pause before the three mourners came on : Lisbeth had 
turned round to look again towards the grave ! Ah ! there 
was nothing now but the brown earth under the white 
thorn. Yet she cried less to-day than she had done any 
day since her husband’s death: along with all her grief 
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there was mixed an unusual sense of her own importance 
in having a “ burial ”, and in Mr. Irwine’s reading a special 
service for her husband. She felt this counter-excitement 
to her sorrow still more strongl} as she walked with her 
sons towards the church door, and saw the friendly 
sympathetic nods of their fellow-parishioners. 

The mother and sons passec into the church, and one 
by one the loiterers followed though some still lingered 
without; the sight of Mr Dc nnithorne’s carriage, which 
was winding slowly up the 1 ill, perhaps helping to make 
them feel that there was no nerd for haste. 

But presently the sound of the evening hymn, which 
always opened the service, was heard, and every one must 
now enter and take his place. 

I beseech you to imagine Mr Irwine looking round on 
the scene, in * his ample white surplice, which became 
him so well, with his powdered hair thrown back, his 
rich brown complexion, and his finely-cut nostril and 
upper lip ; for there was a certain virtue in that benignant 
yet keen countenance, as there is in all human faces from 
which a generous soul beams out. And over all streamed 
the delicious June sunshine through the old windows, 
with their desultory patches of yellow, red, and blue, 
which threw pleasant touches of colour on the opposite 
wall. 

I think, as Mr. Irwine looked round to-day, his eyes 
rested an. instant longer than usual on the square pew 
occupied by Martin Poyser and his family. And there 
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was another pair of dark eyes which found it impossible 
not to wander thither, and rest on that round pink-and- 
white figure. But Hetty was at that moment quite careless 
of any glances - she was absorbed in the thought that 
Arthur Donnithorne would soon be coming into church, 
for the carriage must surely be at the church gate by this 
time. She had never seen him since she parted with 
him in the wood on Thursday evening, and oh! how long 
the time had seemed ! Things had gone on just the same as 
ever since that evening ; the wonders which had happened 
then had brought no changes after them ; they were already 
like a dream. When she heard the church door swinging, 
her heart beat so, she dared not look up. She felt that 
her aunt was curtsying ; she curtsied herself. That must 
be old Mr Donnithorne—he always came first, the wrinkled 
small old man, peering round with short-sighted glances 
at the bowing and curtsying congregation. But there 
were no more curtsies. No, he was not come ; she felt 
sure there was nothing else passing the pew door ; yet 
she would look now—she might be mistaken—for, after 
all, she had not looked. So she lifted up her eyelids and 
glanced timidly at the cushioned pew in the chancel— 
there was no one but old Mr Donnithorne rubbing his 
spectacles with his white handkerchief. The chill dis¬ 
appointment was too hard to bear : she felt herself turning 
pale, her lips trembling ; she was ready to cry. Oh ! what 
should she do ? Everybody would know the reason ; they 
-would know she was crying because Arthur was not there. 
It was dreadfully long before the General Confession began, 
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so that she could kneel down. Two great drops would 
fall then, but no one saw them, because her aunt and 
uncle knelt with their backs towards her. 

What fluctuations there wore in her busy thoughts 
and feelings, while Mr. Irwine wis pronouncing the solemn 
“ Absolution ” in her deaf ears ! Anger lay very close 
to disappointment, and soon won the victory over the 
conjytores her small ingenuity could devise to account 
for Arthur's absence on the supposition that he really 
wanted to come, really wantec to see her again. And by 
the time she rose from her knees, the colour had returned 
to her cheeks even with a heightened glow, for she was 
framing little indignant speeches to herself, saying she 
hated Arthur for giving her this pain—she would like him 
to suffer too. Yet while this selfish tumult was going on 
in her soul, her eyes were bent down on her prayer-book, 
and the eyelids with their dark fringes looked as lovely 
as over. Adam Bede thought so, as he glanced at her 

for a moment on rising from his knees. 

But Adam’s thoughts of Hetty did not deafen him to 

the service; they rather blended with all the other deep 
feelings for which the church service was a channel to him 
this afternoon, as a certain consciousness of our entire 
past and our imagined future blends itself with all our 
moments of keen sensibility. And to Adam the church 
service was the best channel he could have found for 
his mingled regret, yearning, and resignation ; its inter¬ 
change of beseeching cries for help, without bursts of 
faith, and praise, seemed to speak for him as no other 
form of worship could have done. 
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44 Ah! I was always too hard,” Adam said to himself, 
44 It’s a sore fault in me that I’m so hot and out of 
patience with people when they do wrong, and my heart gets 
■shut up against them, so that I can’t bring myself to for¬ 
give them. I see clearly enough there’s more pride than 
love in my soul, for I could sooner make a thousand strokes 
with the hammer for my father than bring myself to say 
a kind word to him. It seems to me now, if I was to find 
father at home to-night, I should behave differently ; but 
there’s no knowing—perhaps nothing would be a lesson to 
us if it didn’t come too late. It’s well we should feel that 
life’s a reckoning we can’t make twice over; there’s no 
real making amends in this world, any more than you can 
mend a wrong subtraction by doing your addition right.” 

This was the key-note to which Adam’s thoughts had 
perpetually returned since his father’s death, and the’ 
solemn wail of the funeral psalm was only an influence 
which brought back the,old thoughts with stronger em¬ 
phasis. So was the sermon, which Mr. Irwine had chosen 
with reference to Thias’s funeral. It spoke briefly and 
simply of the words, “ In the midst of life we are in 
•death ”—how the present moment is all we can call our 
own for works of mercy, of righteous dealing, and of family 
tenderness. All very old truths—but what we thought the 
oldest truth becomes the most startling to us in the week 
when we have looked on the dead face of one who has 
made a part of our own lives. 

Then came the moment of the final blessing, wTien the 
forever sublime words, 44 The peace of God, which passeth 
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all understanding,” seemed to blend with the calm after¬ 
noon sunshine which fell on the bowed heads of the con¬ 
gregation ; then the quiet rising, when all streamed out 
into the churchyard, and began their neighbourly talk, and 
their simple civilities. 

Mr and Mrs Poyser paused at the church gate: they 
were waiting for Adam, not bring contented to go away 
without saying a kind word to the widow aud her sons. 

“Well, Mrs Bede, ” said Mrs Poyser, ‘‘you must keep 
up your heart; husbands and wwes must be content when 
they’ve lived to rear their children and see one another’s 
hair grey.” 

“Ay, ay,” said Mr Poyser ; “they won’t have long 
to wait for one another then, anyhow. And you've got 
two of the most strapping sons in the country ; and well you 
may, for I remember poor Thias as fine a broad-shouldered 
fellow as need be ; and as for you, Mrs Bede, you’re 
straighter in the back than half the young women now.” 

Mr. Poyser paused and looked round while he was 
speaking, as if to see where Hetty was. Hetty was not 
without a companion, and she had, besides, more pink and 
white about her than ever ; for she held in her hand a 
wonderful pink-and-white hot-house plant, the gift of Mr 
Craig the gardener. In her secret heart she was glad to 
have him by her side, for she would perhaps learn from 
him how it was Arthur had not come to church. 

M Where is the Captain, that he wasn’t in church to¬ 
day ? " Scfid Adam. “ I was talking to him on Friday, and, 
he said nothing about his going away. ” 
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44 Oh, he's only gone to Eagledale for a bit of fishing ; 
I reckon he’ll be back again before many days are over,, 
for he’s to be at all the arranging of things for the coming 
of age on the 30th of July. But he’s fond of gettingaway 
for a bit, now and then. He and the old Squire fit one 
another like frost and flowers. ” 

Mr. Craig winked slowly as he made this observation, 
but the subject was not developed further, for now they had 
reached the turning in the road where Adam and his com¬ 
panions must say “good-bye”. So Adam and Seth, with 
their mother between them, wound their way down to the 
valley and up again to the old house, where a saddened 
memory had taken the place of a long, long anxiety—-where 
Adam would never have to ask again as he entered, 44 Where’s 
father ? ” 

And the other family party, with Mr. Craig for company, 
went back to the pleasant Hall Farm—all with quiet minds 
except Hetty, who knew now where Arthur was gone, but 
was only the more puzzled and uneasy. For it appeared that 
his absence was quite voluntary ; he need not have gone — 
he would not have gone if he had wanted to see her. She 
had a sickening sense that no lot could ever be pleasant to 
her again if her Thursday night’s vision was not to be ful¬ 
filled ; and in this moment of chill, bare, wintry disappoint¬ 
ment and doubt, she looked towards the possibility of being 

f with Arthur again, of meeting his loving glance, and hearing, 
his soft words, with that eager yearning which one*may call 
the 44 growing pain ” of passion. 



Chapter XIII 
Adam Visits the Hall Farm 


T HE next evening Adam had changed his clothes, and 
was ready to set out to the Hall Farm when it still 
wanted a quarter to seven. 

“ Why have you your Sunday clothes on ? ” said Lisbeth 
complainingly, as he came downstairs. 

“ I’m going to the Hall Farm, ’ replied Adam quietly, 
“ so you mustn't wonder if I'm a bit late. " 

“Eh, and why have you youi best clothes on to go to 
the Hall Farm ? The Poyser folks saw you in them yester¬ 
day. It's poor keeping company with folks who don’t like 
to see you in your working jacket. ” 

“ Good-bye, mother, I can’t stay, ” said Adam, putting 
on his hat and going out. But he had no sooner gone a few 
paces beyond the door than Lisbeth became uneasy at the 
thought that she had vexed him. Of course, the secret of 
her objection to the best clothes was her suspicion that they 
were put on for Hetty’s sake ; but deeper than all her 
peevishness lay the need that her son should love her. She 
hurried after him, and laid hold of his arm, and said, “ Nay, 
you mustn't go away angered with your mother. " 

“ Nay, nay, mother, ” said Adam, gravely. u I’m not 
angered. I’ll never be other than a good son to you as long 
as I live. But a man has other feelings beyond what he 
owes to his father and mother; and you mustn’t want to rule 
me body and soul. And you must make up your mind* 
A. B.—6 
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that I’ll not give way to you where I’ve a right to do as I 
like. So let us have no more words about it.*’ 

“Eh,” said Lisbeth, not willing to show that she felt 
the real bearing of Adam’s words, “ and who likes to see 
you in your best clothes better than your mother ? —what 
else is there your old mother should like to look at half so 
well ? You may put on your Sunday clothes when you like 
for me— Til never plague you again about them.” 

“ Well, well, good-bye, mother,” said Adam, kissing her, 
^nd hurrying away. He saw there was no other means of 
putting an end to the dialogue. Lisbeth looked after 
him until he was out of sight, and as she turned back 
to the house, she said to herself, “ Eh, he’ll be telling 
me he’s going to bring her home one of these days; and 
shall be mistress over me, and I must look on, while she 
uses the blue-edged plates, and breaks them, mayhap, 
though there's never been one broken since my old man 
and I bought them twenty years ago.” 

Adam walked so fast that he was at the yard-gate 
before seven. When he reached the house-door, which 
stood wide open, he saw there was no one in the bright 
clean house-place. But he guessed where Mrs. Poyser and 
some one else would be, quite within hearing, so he knocked 
on the door and said in his strong voice, li Mrs. Poyser 
within ? ” 

“ Come in, Mr. Bede, come in,” Mrs. Poyser called out 
from the dairy. “ You may come into the dairy, if you 
will, for I can't leave the cheese.” 
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Adam walked into the dairy, where Mrs. Poyser and 
Nancy were crushing the first evening cheese. S' 

44 I’ve been forced to have Nancy in to-night, as Hetty 
must gather the red currants,” said Mrs. Poyser; 44 the 
fruit always ripens so contrary, just when every hand is 
wanted. But Fd be glad now, if you’d go into the garden, 
and call Hetty in. And the roses are beautiful in the 
garden now—you’ll like to see the»n. But you’d like a 
drink of whey first, perhaps ; I know you’re fond of 
whey.” 

44 Thank you, Mrs. Poyser,” -aid Adam, 44 a drink of 
whey’s always a treat to me.” 

44 Ay, ay,” said Mrs. Poyser, reaching a small white basin 
which stood on the shelf, and dipping it into the whey-tub, 
44 the smell of bread’s sweet to everybody but the baker.” 

‘'Well, Mrs. Poyser,” said Adam, taking the basin; 
44 here’s to your health, and may you always have strength 
to look after your own dairy, and set a pattern to all the 
farmers 7 wives in the country.” 

Mrs. Poyser was not to be caught in the weakness of 
smiling at a compliment, but a quiet complacency over¬ 
spread her face, and gave a milder glance than usual to 
her eyes, as she looked at Adam drinking the whey. 

44 Have a little more, Mr. Bede,” she said, as Adam set 
down the basin. 

44 No thank you; I'll go into the garden now, and send 
Hetty in.” 
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As Adam entered the rose-garden he stopped to pluck 
a compact Provence rose which peeped out half-smothered 
by its flawless neighbours, and held it in his hand—he 
thought he should be more at ease holding something in 
his hand. 

He could see there was a basket at the end of the row 
of currant-bushes ; Hetty would not be far off, and Adam 
already felt as if she were looking at him. Yet when he 
turned the corner she was standing with her back towards 
him, and stooping to gather the low-hanging fruit. She 
started when she became conscious that someone was near— 
started so violently that she dropped the basin with the 
currants in it, and then, when she saw it was Adam, she 
turned from pale to deep red. That blush made his heart 
beat with a new happiness. Hetty had never blushed at 
seeing him before. 

“ I frightened you,” he said, “ let me pick the currants 
up.” 

That was soon done, and Adam, as he rose and gave her 
the basin again, looked straight into her eyes with the 
subdued tenderness which belongs to the first moments of 
hopeful love. 

Not a word more was spoken. Adam’s heart was too 
full to speak, and he thought Hetty knew all that was in 
it. It was to Adam the time that a man can least forget in 
after-life, —the time when he believes that the first woman 
he has ever loved betrays by a slight something—a word, a 
tone, a glance, the quivering of a lip or an eyelid—that she 
is at least beginning to love him in return. 
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Hetty bending over the red bunches, the level rays 
piercing the screen of apple-tree boughs, his own emotion as 
he looked at her and believed that she was thinking of him, 
and that there was no need for them to talk —Adam remem¬ 
bered it all to the last moment of his life. 

And Hetty ? You know quite well that Adam was mis¬ 
taken about her. Like many other men, he thought the signs 
of love for another were signs of love towards himself. 
When Adam was approaching unseen by her, she was 
absorbed as usual in thinking and w mdering about Arthur’s 
possible return : the sound of any man's footstep would 
have affected her in just the same way —she would have 
felt it might be Arthur before she had time to see, 
and the blood that forsook her cheek in the agitation 
of that momentary feeling would have rushed back again at 
the sight of any one else just as much as at the sight of Adam. 
He was not wrong in thinking that a change had come over 
Hetty ; the anxieties and fears of a first passion, with 1 
which she was trembling, had become stronger than vanity, 
had given her for the first time that sense of helpless 
dependence on another’s feeling which awakens the clinging 
deprecating womanhood even in the shallowest girl who can 
ever experience it, and ^creates in her a sensibility to kind¬ 
ness which found her quite hard before. For the first time 
Het 1 ;y felt that there was something soothing to her in 
Adam’s timid yet manly tenderness: she wanted to be 
treated lovingly—oh, it was very hard to bear this blank 
of absence, silence, apparent indifference, after those moments 
of glowing love ! She was not afraid that Adam would 
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tease her with lovemaking and flattering speeches like her 
other admirers : he had always been so reserved‘to her: 
she could enjoy without any fear the sense that this strong 
brave man loved her, and was near her. It never entered 
into her mind that Adam was pitiable too — that Adam, too, 
must suffer one day. 

Hetty, we know, was not the first woman who had 
behaved more gently to the man who loved her in vain, 
because she had herself begun to love another. It was a 
very old story ; but Adam knew nothing about it, so he 
drank in the sweet delusion. 

“That’ll do,” said Hetty, after a litte while. “I’ll 
take them in now.” 

“ It’s very well I came to carry the basket, ” said Adam. 
“ See, I can carry it with one arm, and give you the other 
arm to lean on. Such big arms as mine were made for 
little arms like yours to lean on.” 

Hetty smiled faintly, and put her arm within his. 

4< Have you ever been to Eagledale ? ” she said, as thejr 
walked slowly along. 

“Yes, ” said Adam, p lea sed to haye her ask a question 
about himself; “ten years ago, jvhen I was a lad7"rwehf 
with father to see about some work there. ” 

“ How long did it take to get there ? ” 

“ Why, it took us the best part of two days’ walking. 
But it’s nothing of a journey for anybody with a good 
horse. The Captain would get there in nine or ten hours, 
I’ll be bound, he’s such a rider. But bow pretty the roses 
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are now ! ” he continued “ See ! I stole the prettiest, but 
1 didn’t mean to keep it myself.” 

He set down the basket, and took the rose from his 
buttonhole. 

41 It smells very sweet, ” he said. “ Stick it in your 
frock, and then you can put it in water after. It would be 
a pity to let it fade.” 

Hetty took the rose, smiling as she did so at the plea¬ 
sant thought that Arthur could so -;uon get back if he liked. 
Adam put her arm within his a.;ain, looking down on her 
fondly. For the world he would not have spoken of his 
love to Hetty yet, till this commencing kindness towards 
him should have grown into unmistakable love. In his 
imagination he saw long years of his future life stretching 
before him, blest with the right to call Hetty his own : he 
could be content with very little at present. So he took up 
the basket of currants once more, and they went on towards 
the house. 

The scene had quite changed in the half-hour that Adam 
had been in the garden. Everybody was come back from 
the meadow ; and when Hetty and Adam entered the house- 
place, Mr. Poyser was seated in the three-cornered chair. 

44 Well, Adam, I’m glad to see you,” he said. 44 What, 
you’ve been helping Hetty to gather the currants, eh ? 
Come sit you down, sit you down.” 

After supper, Adam described to Mr. Poyser certain 
projects he had in view. 44 I’ve been turning it over in my 
mind , 19 he said, 44 to make a bit more convenience at home 
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for nice jobs in cabinet-making. I*ve always done a great 
deal at such little things in odd hours, and they’re profit¬ 
able, for there’s more workmanship than material in them. 

I look to get a little business for Seth and myself in that 
way.” 

Mr. Poyser entered with interst into a project which seem¬ 
ed a step towards Adam’s becoming a “ master-man” ; and 
Mrs. Poyser gave her approbation to the scheme. Hetty was 
seated picking currants near the window, where Adam 
could see her quite well. And so the time passed pleas¬ 
antly till Adam got up to go. He was pressed to come again 
soon, but not to stay longer, for at this busy time sensible 
people would not run the risk of being sleepy at five o’clock 
in the morning. 

“ Good-night, Mrs. Poyser; good-night, Hetty, ” he 
said. 

Hetty could only smile and not shake hands, for hers 
were dyed with currant juice ; but all the rest gave a 
hearty shake to the large palm which was held out to them, 
and said, 14 Come again, come again ! ” 

44 Ay, think of that now, ” said Mr. Poyser, when Adam 
was gone. 44 Ye’ll not find many men of six-and-twenty 
sitting up at night to do extra work. If you catch Adam 
for a husband, Hetty, you’ll ride in your own spring-cart 
some day, I’ll warrant.” 

Hetty was moving across the kitchen with the currants, 
so her uncle did not see the little toss of the head with 
which she answered him. To ride in a spring-cart seemed 
a very miserable lot indeed to her now. 



Chapter XIV 
The Birthday Feast 

f 1pHE thirtieth of July was come, and it was one of those 
* half-dozen warm days which sometimes occur in the 
middle of a rainy English summer. The mid-day sun was 
streaming ir^to Hetty’s bed-chamber as she looked at herself 
in the old speckled glass. She was dressed now just as she 
was to be in the evening, with a tucker made of “ real’’ 
lace, which her aunt had lent aer for this unparalleled 
•occasion , but with no ornamen s besides ; she had even 
taken out her small round earrings which she wore every 
day. But there was something more to be done, apparently, 
and she unlocked the drawer which held her private trea¬ 
sures. Hetty would not care to put the large coloured glass 
•earrings into her ears now ; for see ! she has a beautiful 
pair of gold and pearls and garnet, lying snugly in a pretty 
little box lined with white satin. 

a Little, little ears ? ” Arthur had said, pretending to 
pinch them one evening, as Hetty sat beside him on the 
grass. “ I wish I had some pretty earrings !” she said in a 
moment, almost before she knew what she was saying—the 
wish lay so close to her lips it would flutter past them at 
the slightest breath. And the next day—it was only last 
week—Arthur had ridden over to Rosseter on purpose to 
buy them ; and he had wrapped the box up in a great many 
covers, that he might see Hetty unwrapping it with grow¬ 
ing curiosity, till at last her eyes flashed back their new 
delight into his. 
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She was not thinking most of the giver when she smiled 
at the earrings, for now she is taking them out of the box,, 
not to press them to her lips, but to fasten them in her 
ears,—only for one moment , to see how pretty they look, as 
she peeps at them in the glass, with first one position of 
.the head and then another, like a listening bird. But she 
cannot keep in the earrings long, else she may make her 
uncle and aunt wait. She puts them quickly into the box 
again, and shuts them up. Some day she will be able to wear 
any earrings she likes, and already she lives in an invisible 
world of brilliant costumes, soft satin, and velvet: she feels 
the bracelets on her arms, and treads on a soft carpet in 
front of a tall mirror. But she has one thing in the drawer 
which she can venture to wear to-day, because she can wear 
it on her chain of dark-brown berries. Hetty was not quite 
so fond of the locket as of the earrings, though it was a 
handsome large locket, with a beautiful gold border round 
the glass, which showed a light-brown slightly waving lock, 
forming a background for two little dark rings. She must 
keep it under her clothes, and no one would see it. But 
Hetty had another passion, only a little less strong than her 
love of finery ; and that other passion made her like to wear 
the locket even hidden in her bosom. She would always 
have worn it, if she had dared to encounter her aunt’s 
questions about a ribbon round her neck. So now she 
slipped it on her chain of dark-brown-berries, and snapped 
the chain round her neck. 

When they reached the Chase the Poyser party struck 
across the grass under the shade of the great trees. The 
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fine old hQuse stood a litte backward ; the blinds were all 
down, and it seemed asleep in the hot afternoon. It made 
Hetty quite sad to look at it : Arthur must be somewhere 
in the back rooms, with the grand company, where he could 
not possibly know that she was come, and she should not 
see him for a long, long while. 

But Hetty was wrong in her conjecture. No grand 
company was come except the Irwines, and Arthur was at 
that moment walking with the Rector in the broad stone 
cloisters, where the tables were laid for the tenants. Avery 
handsome young Briton he looktd to-day, in high spirits and 
a bright-blue frock-coat. So open-looking and candid , too 
but candid people have their secrets, and secrets leave no 
lines in young faces. 

4t Upon my word, ” he said, " I think the tenants have 
the best of it : these cloisters make a delightful dining-room 
on a hot day. And now let me tell you something which, 
will surprise you. My grandfather has come round after 
all. ” 

“ What , about Adam ? ” 

“ Yes. I had quite given up arguing the matter with 
him, but yesterday morning he astonished me by saying 
that he intended to employ Adam in superintending the 
woods at a salary of a guinea a week, and the use of a pony. 
I believe the secret of it is, he saw from the first it would 
be a profitable plan, but that the fact that I propose a thing 
is generally a reason with him for rejecting it. ” 

“ But tell me about Adam. Has he accepted the post ? ,v 
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“ He seemed to hesitate at first. His objection was 
that he thought he would not be able to satisfy my grand¬ 
father. But I begged him not to let such a reason prevent 
him from accepting the place, if he really liked the employ¬ 
ment. And he assured me that he would like it of all 
things ; it would be a great step forward in business, and 
it would enable him to give up working for Burge. So he 
has agreed at last, and I have arranged that he shall dine 
with the large tenants .to-day ; and I mean to announce the 
appointment to them, and ask them to drink Adam’s health. 
He’s a fine fellow, and 1 like the opportunity of letting people 
know that I think so ” 

And so, when the dinner was over, and Arthur had 
made his speech to the tenants, he concluded by saying, 
u And now there is one thing I wish to tell you, 
that you may share my pleasure about it. It is well- 
known to every one in this neighbourhood that there is no 
man whose word can be depended on more than Adam 
Bede’s ; that whatever he undertakes to do, he does well, 
and is as careful for the interests of those who employ him 
as for his own. It has long been my wish that he should 
have the management of the woods on the estate, not only 
because I think so highly of his character, but because he 
has the knowledge and the skill which fit him for the place. 
And I am happy to tell you that it is my grandfather’s wish 
too, and it is now settled that Adam shall manage the 
woods; and I hope you will join me in drinking his health, 
and in wishing him all the prosperity in life which he 
deserves.” 
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Arthur had chosen the entrance-hall for the ball-room i 
very wisely, for no other room could have been so airy, or 
would have had the advantage of the wide doors opening 
into the garden. The lights were charmingly disposed in 
coloured-paper lamps, and the farmers' wives and daugh¬ 
ters, as they peeped in, believed no scene could be more 
splendid. 

“ Why r Adam, I’m glad to get sight of you again," said 
Mr. Poyser, who was carrying Totty on his arm. “ You’re 
going to have a bit of fun now. And here’s Hetty has 
promised no end of partners, a ad I’ve just been asking her 
if she'd agreed to dance with you, and she says no.’' 

i( Well, I didn’t think of dancing to-night," said Adam, 
already tempted to change his mind, as he looked at 
Hetty. 

“ Nonsense !" said Mr. Poyser. “ Why, everybody’s- 
going to dance to-night. You can’t for shame stand still, 
Adam, and you a fine young fellow, and can dance as well 
as anybody." 

“Then if Hetty will dance with me,” said Adam, 
“ I’ll dance whichever dance she’s free." 

“ I've got no partner for the fourth dance," said 
Hetty, “ I’ll dance that with you, if you like." 

And now the music for the first dance struck up, and 
the glorious country-dance, best of all dances, began. That 
merry stamping, that gracious nodding of the head, that 
waving bestowal of the hand—where can we see them 
now i That simple dancing of buxom matrons, laying aside 
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for an hour the cares of house and dairy, remembering, 
but not affecting youth, not jealous but proud of the 
young maidens by their side - that holiday sprightliness 
of portly husbands, paying little compliments to their 
wives, as if their courting days were come again—those 
lads and lasses, a little confused and awkward with their 
partners, having nothing to say—it would be pleasant to 
•see all that again. 

How Hetty’s heart beat as Arthur approached her in 
the dance ! He had hardly looked at her to-day : now he 
must take her hand. Would he press it ? She thought she 
would cry if he gave no sign of feeling. Now he was there 
—he had taken her hand —yes, he was pressing it. Hetty 
turned pale as she looked up at him for an instant and met 
his eyes, before the dance carried him away. That look 
oppressed Arthur with a dread which yet had something 
of a terrible unconfessed delight in it, that she loved him too 
well. There was a hard task before him, for at that 
moment he felt he would have given up three years of his 
youth for the happiness of abandoning himself without 
remorse to his passion for Hetty. 

At last the time had come for the fourth dance—longed 
for by the strong, grave Adam, as if he had been a youth 
of eighteen; for Adam had never danced before with 
Hetty but once. His eyes had followed her eagerly ttT 
night in spite of himself, and he had taken in deep 
draughts of love. He thought she behaved so prettily, 
so quietly ; she smiled less than usual; there was almost 
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a sweet sadness about her. GAd bless her ! ” he said 
inwardly ; “ I’ll make her life happy, if a strong arm to 
work for her, and a heart to love her, can do it.” 

She was at the far end of the hall, holding the sleeping 
Totty in her arms. 

“ Let me hold her,” said Adam*: a children are so 
heavy when they are asleep.' * 

Hetty was glad of ttfe relief, ^or to hold Totty in her 
arms was not at all pleasant. Hut the transfer had the 
unfortunate effect of waking Totty, who opened her eyes, 
and forthwith fought out with he ' left fist at Adam's arm, 
and with her right caught at the string of brown beads 
round Hetty’s neck. The locket leaped out from her 
frock, and the next moment the string was broken, and 
Hetty, helpless, saw beads and locket scattered on the 
floor. 

“ My locket, my locket!” she said, in a frightened 
whisper to Adam ; “ never mind the beads." 

Adam had seen where the locket fell ; and as he picked 
it up, he saw the glass with the dark and light locks of 
hair under it. He turned it over on his hand, and saw 
the enamelled gold back. 

“ It isn’t hurt,” he said, “ I’ll hold it till you’re ready 
to take it. ” 

A puzzled alarm had taken possession of Adam. Had 
Hetty a lover he didn’t know of ?—for none of her relations, 
he was sure, would give her a locket like that; and none of 
her admirers, with whom he was acquainted, was in the 
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position of an accepted lover, as the giver of that locket 
must be. Adam was lost in the utter impossibility oi finding 
any person for his fears to alight on : he could only feel with 
a terrible pang that there was something in Hetty’s life 
unknown to him ; that while he had been rocking himself 
in the hope that she would come to love him, she was al¬ 
ready loving another. The pleasure of the dance with 
Hetty was gone ; his eyes, when ifhey rested on her, had 
an uneasy questioning expression in them ; he could think 
of nothing to say to her ; and she, too, was out of temper 
and disinclined to speak. They were both glad when the 
dance was ended. 

Adam was determined to stay no longer ; no one would 
notice if he slipped away. As soon as he got out of doors,, 
he began to walk at his habitual rapid pace, busy with the 
painful thought that the memory of this day, so full of 
honour and promise to him, was poisoned for ever. Sud¬ 
denly he stopped, startled by a flash of reviving hope. 
After all, he might be a fool, making a great misery out 
of a trifle. Hetty, fond of finery as she was, might have 
bought the thing herself. There was no knowing but she 
might have been childish enough to spend her money in 
that way ; she was such a young thing, and she couldn’t 
help loving finery. But then, why had she been so 
frightened about it, and changed colour so ? Oh, that was 
because she was ashamed of his seeing that she had such a 
smart thing—she was conscious that it was wrong for her 
to spend her money on it, and she knew that Adam dis¬ 
approved of finery. This last view of the matter must be 
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the true one. How could Hetty have an accepted lover 
unknown to him ? It would be folly to believe that the 
locket was given to her by a lover. The little ring of dark 
hair he felt sure was her own ; the light hair might be her 
father’s or mother’s, who had died when she was a child, 
and she would naturally put a bit of her own with it. 

And so Adam went to bed omforted, having woven 
for himself an ingenious web oi probabilities. His last 
waking thoughts melted into a dream that he was with 
Hetty again at the Hall Farn , and that he was asking 
her to forgive him for being so cold and silent. 

And while he was dreaming t ius, Arthur was leading 
Hetty to the dance, and saying to her in low hurried tones, 
“ I shall be in the wood to-morrow at seven ; come as 
early as you can.” And Hetty’s foolish joys and hopes, 
which had flown away for a little space, now all came 
fluttering back, unconscious of the real peril. She was 
happy for the first time this long day, and wished that 
the dance would last for hours. Arthur wished it too ; it 
was the last weakness he meant to indulge in ; and a man 
never lies with more delicious languor under the influence 
of a passion, than when he has persuaded himself that he 
shall subdue it to-morrow. * # 
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Chapter XV 
A Crisis 


IT was beyond the middle of August—nearly three 
* weeks after the birthday feast. It had been a busy time 
with Adam, who of late had done almost double work ; 
for he was continuing to act as foreman for Burge, until 
some satisfactory person could be found to supply his 
place. But he had done the extra work cheerfully, for 
his hopes were buoyant again about Hetty. Every time 
she had seen him since the birthday, she had seemed to 
make an effort to behave all the more kindly to him, that 
she might make him understand that she had forgiven 
his silence and coldness during-the dance. He had never 
mentioned the locket to her again; too happy that she 
smiled at him—still happier because he observed in her a 
more subdued air, something which he interpreted as the 
growth of womanly tenderness and seriousness. 

Adam had been superintending some slight repairs 
at the Chase Farm, and now, as the sun was setting, he 
was striding along with his basket of tools over his 
shoulder. To shorten his way home he bethought himself 
of striking across the Chase and going through the 
Grove, where he had never been for years. What grand 
beeches! Adam delighted in a fine tree of all things ; as 
the fisherman’s sight is keenest on the sea, so Adam’s 
• perceptions were more at home with trees than with other 
objects. No wonder that, notwithstanding his desire to 
get on, he could not help pausing to look at a curious 
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large beech, standing before him at a turning in the road 
For the rest of his life he remembered that moment when 
he was calmly examining the beech, as a-man remembers 
the last glimpse of the home whei e his youth was passed, 
before the road turned, and he saw it no more. The beech 
stood at the last turning before the Grove ended in an 
archway of boughs that let in tae eastern light ; and as 
Adam stepped away from the t ee to continue his walk, 
his eye fell on two figures about twenty yards before him. 

He remained as motionless as a statue, and turned 
almost as pale. The two figures were standing with clasped 
hands, about to part; and while they were bending to 
kiss, Gyp caught sight of them, and gave a sharp bark. 
They separated with a start --one hurried through the 
gate out of the Grove, and the other, turning round, 
walked slowly towards Adam, who still stood transfixed 
and pale, looking at the approaching figure with eyes in 
which amazement was fast turning to fierceness. 

Arthur Donnithorne looked flushed and excited ; he 
had tried to make unpleasant feelings more bearable by 
drinking a little more wine than usual at dinner to-day, 
and was still enough under its flattering influence to think 
more lightly of this unwished-for rencontre with Adam 
than he would otherwise have done. After all, Adam 
was the best person who could have happened to see him 
and Hetty together: he was a sensible fellow, and would, 
not babble about it to other people. Arthur felt confident 
that he could laugh the thing off, and explain it away. 
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And so he sauntered forward with elaborate carelessness, 
his hands thrust half into his waistcoat pockets. 

Adam was still motionless, looking at him as he came 
up. He understood it all now—the locket, and everything 
else that had been doubtful to him ; a terrible scorching 
light showed him the meaning of the past. If he had 
moved a muscle, he must inevitably have sprung upon 
Arthur like a tiger ; and in the conflicting emotions which 
filled those long moments, Ije had told himself that he would 
not give loose to passion, he would only speak the right 
thing. He stood as if petrified by an unseen force, but the 
force was his own strong will. 

“ Well, Adam, 1 " said Arthur, “ you’ve been looking at 
the fine old beeches, eh ? They’re not to come near the 
hatchet, though ; this is a sacred grove. I overtook 
pretty little Hetty Sorrel as I was coming to the Hermit¬ 
age. She ought not to come home this way so late. 
So I took care of her to the gate, and asked for a kiss 
for my pains. But I must get back now. Good-night, 
Adam.” 

As Arthur spoke the last words he walked on. 

“ Stop a bit, sir,” said Adam in a hard peremptory 
tone, “ I’ve got a word to say to you." 

Arthur paused in surprise. What did Adam mean ? 
He was going to make a serious business of this affair. 
Arthur felt his temper rising. A patronizing disposition 
always has its meaner side, and in the confusion of his 
irritation and alarm there entered the feeling that a man 
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to whom he had shown so much favour as to Adam, was 
not in a position to criticize his conduct. 

** What do you mean, Adam ? ” 

“I mean, sir,” answered Adam, in the same harsh 
voice, “ I mean, sir, that you don't deceive me by your 
light words. This is not the first time you’ve met Hetty 
Sorrel in this grove, and this is r>ot the first time you’ve 
kissed her.” 

Arthur felt a startled uncertainty how far Adam was 
speaking from knowledge, and how tar from mere inference. 
And this uncertainty heightened h s irritation. He said 
in high sharp tone— 

“ Well, sir, what then ? ” 

“ Why then, instead of acting like an honourable man, 
you’ve been acting the part of a light-minded scoundrel. 
You know as well as I do, what it’s to lead to, when a 
gentleman like you kisses and makes love to a young 
woman like Hetty, and gives her presents she’s frightened 
other folks may see.” 

“ Let me tell you, Adam,” said Arthur, bridling his 
growing anger, and trying to recur to his careless tone, 
“ you're talking nonsense. ' Every pretty girl is not such 
a fool as you, to suppose that when a gentleman admires 
her beauty, and pays her a little attention, he must mean 
something particular. Every man likes to flirt with a 
pretty girl, and every pretty girl likes to be flirted with. 
The wider the distance between them the less harm there 
is, for then she’s not likely to deceive herself.” 
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u I don't know what you mean by flirting,'' said Adam, 
“ but if you mean behaving to a woman as if you 
loved her, and yet not loving her all the while, I say 
that's not the action of an honest man. I’m not a 
fool, and you're not a fool, and you know better than 
what you’re saying. You know it couldn't be made 
public that you’ve behaved to Hetty as you have done 
without her losing her character, and bringing shame and 
trouble on her relations. Folks won’t believe you meant 
nothing by your kisses and ‘presents ; and don’t tell me 
about her not deceiving herself. I tell you that you've 
filled her mind so with the thought of you that it’ll 
mayhap poison her life; and she’ll never love another 
man who would make her a good husband.” 

Arthur had felt a sudden relief while Adam was 
speaking,; he perceived that Adam had no positive 
knowledge, and could still be deceived. 

“ Well, Adam,” he said, in a tone of friendly con¬ 
cession, “ you're perhaps right. Perhaps I’ve gone a little 
too far in taking notice of the pretty little thing, and 
stealing a kiss now and then. But you know I’m going 
away immediately, so I shan’t make any more mistakes 
of the kind. Let us say good-night, and talk no more 
about the matter.” 

“ No, by God ! ” Adam burst out with rage that could 
be controlled no longer. All his jealousy and sense of per¬ 
sonal injury, which he had hitherto been trying to keep 
under, had leaped up and mastered him. At this moment 
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he could only feel that he had been robbed of Hetty— robbed 
treacherously by the man in whom he had trusted. “ You've 
robbed me of my happiness, while I thought you were my 
best friend, and a noble-minded man I was proud to work 
for. And you've been kissing her, and meaning nothing, 
have you ? And I never kissed he^ in my life—but I’d have 
worked hard for years for the right to kiss her. I throw 
back your favours, and I'll nevei count you my friend any 
more. I’d rather you'd act as ny enemy, and fight me 
where I stand." 

Poor Adam, possessed by ragt which could find no other 
vent, began to throw off his coat too blind with passion to 
notice the change that had taken place in Arthur while he 
was speaking. Arthur's lips were now as pale as Adam’s. 
The discovery that Adam loved Hetty was a shock which 
made him see himself in the light of Adam’s indignation. 
All self-excuse forsook him for an instant, and he stood face 
to face with the first great irrevocable evil he had ever 
committed. His first impulse would perhaps have been 
to utter words of propitiation ; but Adam had no sooner 
thrown off his coat, than he became aware that Arthur 
was standing pale and motionless ; with his hands still thrust 
in his waistcoat-pockets. 

“ What ! ” he said, “ won’t you fight me like a man ? ” 

“Go away, Adam,” said Arthur, “I don’t want to 
fight you. I never meant to injure you. I didn't know you 
loved her.” 

“ But you’ve made her love, you " said Adam. “ You're 
a double-faced man. I swear I won't go away without 
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fighting you. Do you want provoking any more ? I tell you 
you’re a coward and a scoundrel, and I despise you.” 

The colour had all rushed back to Arthur’s face : in a 
moment his right hand was clenched ; and dealt a blow which 
sent Adam staggering backward. His blood was as thorough¬ 
ly up as Adam’s now, and the two men, forgetting the 
emotions which had gone before, fought with the instinctive 
fierceness of panthers. But between unarmed men, the 
battle is to the strong, where the strong is no blunderer. 
And Arthur must sink under a well-planted blow. The blow 
soon came, and Arthur fell, his head lying concealed in a 
tuft of fern, so that Adam could only discern his darkly- 
clad body. 

He stood still in the dim light waiting for Adam to rise. 

The blow had been given now, towards which he had 
been straining all the force of nerve and muscle—and what 
was the good of it ? What had he done by fighting ? Only 
satisfied his own passion. He had not rescued Hetty, or 
changed the past —there it was just as it had been, and he 
sickened at the vanity of his own rage. 

But why did not Arthur rise ? He was perfectly motion¬ 
less. Good God ! had the blow been too much for him ? 
Adam shuddered as he knelt down by Arthur’s side and 
lifted his head. There was no sign of life : the eyes and 
teeth were set. The horror which rushed over Adam com¬ 
pletely mastered him, and forced upon him its own belief. 
He could feel nothing but that death was in Arthur’s face, 
and that he was helpless before it. He made not a single 
movement, but knelt like an image of despair gazing at an 
image of death. 



Chapter XVI 
The Letter 

I T was only a few minutes - though Adam always thought 
it had been a long while—before 1 he perceived a gleam of 
consciousness in Arthur’s face. 

“ Do you feel any pain, sir ?“ he said tenderly, as he 
raised Arthur gently to his feet. 

“ I feel terribly shaky and dnzy,” replied Arthur, as 
he stood leaning on Adam’s arm ; ‘ I don’t believe I can 
walk home. I’ll go to the Hermitage—I think I’ve got 
some brandy there. If you'll just help me on.” 

They walked slowly, with frequent pauses. Adam had 
not known before that Arthur had made the Hermitage a 
retreat for himself, and it was a surprise to him when he 
opened the door to see a snug room with all the signs of 
frequent habitation. 

Adam threw himself on the ottoman. a You’ll find my 
hunting-bottle somewhere in the next room, ” he said. 

Arthur rose feebly from the Ottoman as soon as Adam 
was gone, and peered about seeking something. At last 
he found a slight thing ; which he thrust deep down into 
a waste-paper basket. It was a woman’s little pink silk 
neckerchief.* When Adam returned Arthur was on the 
ottoman once more. 

“ That is right,” he said; “ I’m tremendously in want 
of some brandy-vigour.” 

While Arthur slowly drank brandy-and-water, with visi¬ 
bly renovating effect, Adam stood with his face towards 
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one of the windows, as if looking at the blackness of the 
moonlit fir-trees ; but he was in reality conscious of no¬ 
thing but the conflict within him. It was of no use : he 
must speak there and then. But it was several minutes 
before he turned round and stepped nearer to Arthur, 
standing and looking down on him as he lay. 

“ It’ll be better for me to speak plain, ” he said. 
“ I’m not speaking for myself but for Hetty. I ask you 
to undeceive her before you go away. You aren’t going 
away for ever ; and if you leave her behind with a notion 
in her head of your feeling about her the same as she feels 
about you, she’ll be hankering after you, and the mischief 
may get worse. It may be a smart to her now, but it’ll 
save her pain in the end. I ask you to write her a letter— 
you may trust to my seeing that she gets it : tell her the 
truth, and take blame to yourself for behaving as you’d 
no right to do to a young woman who isn’t your equal. I 
speak plain, sir. But I can’t speak any other way. There’s 
nobody can take care of Hetty in this thing but me.” 

There was no answer for some moments. Then 
Arthur said, “ I’ll see you tomorrow. I can bear no more 
now; I'm ill.” 

“ You won’t see her again !” Adam exclaimed, with a 
flash of recurring anger and suspicion, moving towards 
the door and placing his back against it. u Either tell me 
she can never be my wife—tell me you’ve been lying—or 
else promise me what I’ve said.” 

Adam, uttering this alternative, stood like a terrible 
fate before Arthur, who had moved forward a step or two. 
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It seemed long to both of them—that inward struggle of 
Arthur’s—before he said feebly, “ I promise ; let me go.” 

Adam moved away from the door and opened it. 
“What time will it be convenient for me to see you to¬ 
morrow, sir ?” he said. 

“ You may send me word that you’re here at five 
o’clock,” replied Arthur ; “ not before.” 

“ Good-night, sir,” said Adam. Rut he heard no reply ; 
Arthur had turned away. 

The next day Adam was early at the Chase to know 
how Arthur was, and was relieve( of all anxiety about the 
effects of his blow by learning that he was gone out for a 
ride. At five o’clock punctually he was there again, and 
sent up word of his arrival. In a .few minutes a servant 
came down with a letter in his hand, and gave it to Adam, 
saying that the Captain was too busy to see him, and had 
written everything he had to say. The letter was directed to 
Adam, but contained a sealed enclosure addressed to Hetty. 
On the inside of the cover Adam read : — 

“ In the enclosed letter I have written everything you 
wish. There is no need for our seeing each other again 
now. We shall meet with better feelings some months 
hence. A.D.” 

The next Sunday Adam joined the Poysers on their 
way from church. He had the letter in his pocket, and 
was anxious to have an opportunity of talking to Hetty 
alone. He could not see her face at church, for she had 
changed her seat, and when he came up to her to shake 
hands, her manner was doubtful and constrained. He 
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expected this, for it was the tirst time she had met him 
since she had been aware that he had seen her with Arthur 
in the grove. As soon as they were in the fields he offered 
his arm to her, and said, “ Will you walk in the garden 
with me this evening, Hetty ? I've something particular to 
talk to yon about/’ 

Hetty said, “ Very well ? ” She was as anxious as 
Adam was that she should have some private talk with him : 
she wondered what he thought of her and Arthur : he must 
have seen them kissing, she knew, but she had no 
conception of the scene which had taken place between 
Arthur and Adam. Her first feeling had been that 
Adam would be very angry with her, and perhaps 
would tell her aunt and uncle ; and it was a relief to her 
that he wanted to speak to her alone. She felt a certain 
confidence that she could persuade him not to do anything 
she did not want him to do; she could perhaps make 
him believe that she didn’t care for Arthur. Besides, she 
must go on seeming to encourage Adam, lest her aunt and 
uncle should be angry, and suspect her of having some 
secret lover. 

Hetty, moreover, was feeling very unhappy. The part¬ 
ing with Arthur was a double pain to her; mingling with 
the tumult of passion and vanity, there was a dim undefined 
fear that the future might shape itself in some way quite 
unlike her dream. She clung to the comforting hopeful 
words Arthur had uttered in their last meeting—“ I shall 
come again at Christmas, and then we shall see what can 
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be done. She was eager not to lose this evening’s oppor¬ 
tunity ; and after tea, when the children were going into 
the garden, Hetty said, 

“ I’ll go with them, aunt.” 

It did not seem at all surprising that Adam said he 
would go too, and soon he and Hetty were left alohe to¬ 
gether. 

After what I saw on Thursday night,” Adam began, 
“you won’t think me making toe free in what I'm going to 
say. If you were being courted by any man who would make 
you his wife, I should have no right to speak a word ; but 
when I see you’re being ma de lo to by a gentleman who 
can never marry you, and doesn’t think of marrying you, 
I feel bound to interfere for you. If anybody besides me 
knew about your meeting gentleman, and having fine 
presents from him, they’d speak light of you, and you’d 
lose your character. And besides that you’ll have to 
suffer in your feelings, with giving your love to a man who 
can never marry you ” 

Adam paused, and looked at Hetty, who was plucking 
the leaves from the bushes, and tearing them up in her 
hand. Her little plans had all forsaken her, under the 
agitation produced by Adam's words. 

“ You've no right to say I love him,” she said, faintly. 
She was very beautiful in her paleness and agitation, with 
her dark childish eyes dilated, and her breathing shorter 
than usual. Adam’s heart yearned over her. Ah, if he 
could but comfort her, and save her from this pain ! 
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“I doubt it must be so, Hetty,” he said tenderly ; 
44 for I can’t believe you’d let any man kiss you by your¬ 
selves, and give you a gold locket with his hair, and go 
awalking in the Grove to meet him, if you didn’t love him. 
I’m not blaming you ; it’s him I blame for making a play¬ 
thing of you, and trifling with you, and caring nothing 
about you as a man ought to care.” 

44 Yes, he does care for me ; I know better than you,” 
Hetty burst out. Everything was forgotten but the pain 
and anger she felt at Adam’s words. 

44 Nay, Hetty,’ said Adam, 44 he told me himself he 
meant nothing by his kissing and presents. Perhaps you 
can’t believe me ; But I've got a letter in my pocket, which 
he wrote himself for me to give you. I’ve not read the 
letter but he says he’s told you the truth in it.” 

. Hetty felt a revival of hope at the mention of a letter 
which Adam had not read. There would be something 
quite different in it from what he thought. 

Adam took out the letter, saying, in a tone of tender 
entreaty— 44 There’s nobody but me knows about this, and 
I’ll take care of you as if I were your brother. You’re the 
same as ever to me, for I don’t believe you’ve done any 
wrong knowingly.” 

I . Hetty had laid her hand on the letter, but Adam did 
not loose it until he had done speaking. She took no 
notice of what he said—she had not listened; but when he 
loosed the letter, she put it in her pocket, and began to 
walk more quickly, as if she wanted to go in. 
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4< You’re in the right not to read it just yet,” said 
Adam. “ Read it when you’re by yourself.” 

After supper, Adam stayed till he knew Mrs. Poyser 
expected him to go. He lingered, because he wanted to 
see Hetty safely through that evening. He knew she had 
not had time to read the letter, but he did not know she 
was buoyed up by a secret hope that the letter would con¬ 
tradict everything he had said. It was hard work for him 
to leave her ; but he must go at last, and all he could do 
was to press her hand gently as he said “ Good-bye," and 
hope she would take that for a sign that if his love could 
ever be a refuge for her, it was there the same as ever. 
How busy his thoughts were, as he walked home, in devis¬ 
ing excuses for her; in referring her weakness to the 
sweet lovingness of her nature; in blaming Arthur, with 
less and less inclination to admit that his conduct might be 
extenuated too ! 

Hetty carried a candle with her as she went up at 
last to her bedroom soon after Adam was gone. Now 
she would read her letter. It must—it must have com¬ 
fort in it. How was Adam to know the truth ! But her 
heart began to flutter strangely, and her hand to tremble 
as she broke the seal. 

“ "Dearest Hetty,—I have spoken truly when I have said 
that 1 loved you, and that I shall never forget our love. 1 
shall be your true friend as long as life lasts, and I hope to 
prove this to you. If I say anything to pain you in this 
letter, do not believe it is for want of love towards you, for 
there is nothing I would not do for you, if I knew it to be 
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really for your happiness. I cannot bear to think of my 
little Hetty shedding tears when I am not there to kiss them 
away; and if I followed only my own inclinations, I should 
be with her at this moment instead of writing. It is very 
hard for me to part from her—harder still for me to write 
words, which may seem unkind, though they spring from the 
truest kindness. 

Dear, dear Hetty, sweet as our love has been to me, C feel 
that it would have been better for us both if we had never 
had that happiness The fault has all been mine ; l ought 
to have resisted my feelings. I should have done so, if I 
had been a better fellow than I am; but now, since the past 
cannot be altered, I am bound to save you from any evil 
that I have power to prevent. And I feel it would be a great 
evil for you if your affections continued to be fixed on me. 
For, dear Hetty, if I were to make you my wife, I should do 
what you would come to feel was for your misery instead of 
your welfare. I know you can never be happy except by 
marrying a man in your own station ; and if I were to marry 
you now, I should only be adding to the wrong which I have 
clone. 

And since I cannot marry you, we must part; but do not 
believe that I shall not always care for you; and if any 
trouble should come which we do not now foresee, trust in 
in me to do everything that lies in my power. 

I have told you where you are to direct a letter to, if you 
want to write; but do not write unless there is something I 
can really do for you. Forgive me, and try to forget every¬ 
thing about me, except that I shall be, as long as I live your 

affectionate friend. 


ARTHUR DONNITHORNE.” 
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Slowly Hetty read the letter; and when she finished 
she felt that she was cold and sick and trembling. It shook 
and rustled in her hand. She laid it down. Presently 
she took up the letter with a firmer hand, and began to 
read it through again. The tears came this time—great 
rushing tears, that blinded her and blotched the paper. 
She felt nothing but that Arthur was cruel—cruel to write 
so, cruel not to marry her. Reasons why he could not 
marry her had no existence for her mind ; how could she 
believe in any misery that could c >me to her from the 
fulfilment of all she had been longing for and dreaming of ? 

The shattering of all her little dream world, the crush¬ 
ing blow on her new-born passion, afflicted her nature with 
an overpowering pain. She sat till the candle went out, 
and then wearied, aching, stupefied with crying, she threw 
herself upon her bed. All things were fiat and dreary 
to her now; everything would be a weariness: and she 
would carry about for ever a hopeless thirst and longing. 


A. B.~8 



CHAPTER XVII 
The betrothal 


li/| ICHAELMAS was come, and things went on much as 
* usual in the Poyser household. Mrs. Poyser thought 
she noticed a surprising improvement in Hetty, It was 
wonderful how she never wanted to go out now—indeed, 
could hardly be persuaded to go; and she bore her aunt's 
putting a stop to her weekly lesson at the Chase, without 
the least grumbling or pouting. It must be, after all, 
that she had set her heart on Adam at last; for, whenever 
he came to the Hall Farm, Hetty seemed to be in better 
spirits, and to talk more than at other times. 

Adam himself watched her at first with trembling anxiety, 
which gave way to surprise and delicious hope. Five 
days after delivering Arthur’s letter, he had ventured to 
| go to the Hall Farm again—not without dread lest the 
l sight of him might be painful to her. He was almost 
startled when he saw her smiling as if she were pleased 
to see him —looking the same as ever at a first glance. 

Poor Hetty ! She was ready for one of those convulsive, 
actions by which wretched men and women leap from a 
temporary sorrow into a lifelong misery. Why should 
she not marry Adam ? She did not care what she did, so 
that it made some change in her life. She felt confident 
that he would still want to marry her, and any further 
thought about Adam’s happiness in the matter had never 
yet visited her. 
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As the weeks went by, and he saw her always looking 
pleased to see him—turning her lovely face towards him 
as if she meant him to understand that she was glad for 
him,to come—he began to believe that her feeling towards 
Arthur must have been a mere girlish fancy, and that her 
heart was really turning with all the more warmth towards 
the man she knew to have a serious love for her. 

It was a dry Sunday, and reallv a pleasant day for the 
2nd of November. No one from the Poyser family went to 
church that afternoon except Hetty, and Adam joined her 
after church, and said he would walk home with her. 

Adam had never behaved so much like a determined 
lover before. When they came to the fields, he looked 
•down at Hetty, and said, “ Won’t you hang on my arm, 
Hetty ?’* Hetty looked up at him smilingly and put her 
round arm through his. It was nothing to her—putting 
her arm through Adam’s; but she knew he cared a great 
■deal about having her arm through his, and she wished 
him to care. Her heart beat no faster; but Adam scarcely 
felt that he was walking. He was silent for the length 
■of a field, then he leaned towards her, and said - 

“ I can afford to be married now, Hetty—I can make 
a wife comfortable ; but I shall never want to be married 
if you won't have me/' 

Hetty looked up at him, and smiled as she had done 
to Arthur that first evening in the wood. It was a feebler 
triumph she felt now, but the great dark eyes and the 
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sweet lips were as beautiful as ever, perhaps more beauti¬ 
ful, for there was a more luxuriant womanliness about 
Hetty of late. Adam could hardly believe in the happiness* 
of that moment. 

« 

44 Do you really love me, Hetty ? Will you be my wife,, 
to love and take care of as long as I live ? ” 

Hetty did not speak, but Adam's face was very close 
to hers, and she put her round cheek against his, like a 
kitten. She wanted to be caressed—she wanted to feel as, 
if Arthur were with her again. 

Adam cared for no words after that, and they hardly 
spoke through the rest of the walk. He only said, 44 I 
may tell your uncle and aunt, mayn’t I, Hetty ? ” and she 
said, 44 Yes.” 

The red firelight on the hearth at the Hall Farm shone 
on joyful faces that evening when Hetty was gone upstairs* 
and Adam took the opportunity of telling Mr. and Mrs. 
Poyser that he saw his way to maintaining a wife now, 
and that Hetty had consented to have him. 

44 1 hope you have no objections against me for her 
husband,” he said. 44 I’m a poor man as yet, but she shall 
want nothing which I can work for.” 

44 Objections ? ” said Mr. Poyser. 44 What objections caa 
we have to you, lad ! Never mind your being poorish as* 
yet; there’s money in your headpiece. Come, my wench,” 
he continued, as Hetty came down, 44 come and kiss us,i 
and let us wish you good luck,” 
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Hetty went very quietly and kissed the good-natured 
man. 

• There,” he said, patting her, “ go and kiss your 
aunt; and Adam wants a kiss too, I warrant, and he has 
a right to one now.” 

Hetty turned away, smiling, towards her chair. 

“ Come, Adam, then, take one,” persisted Mr. Poyser, 
“ else you aren’t half a man.” 

Adam got up, blushing like a small maiden—great 
strong fellow as he was—and, putting his arm round Hetty, 
stooped down and gentl y kissed her lips. 

It was a pretty scene in the red firelight. Even Hetty 
felt something like contentment in the midst of all this 
love. Adam’s attachment to her, Adam’s caress, stirred 
no passion in her, were no longer enough to satisfy her 
vanity ; but they were the best her life offered her now— 
■they promised her some change. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
The hidden dread and the journey 
IT was a busy time for Adam—the time between, the 
beginning of November and the beginning of February, 
and he could see little of Hetty, except on Sundays. But 
a happy time, nevertheless ; for it was taking him nearer 
and nearer to March, when they were to be married. Two 
new rooms had been “ run up ” to the old house, for his 
mother and Seth were to live with them. Lisbeth had 
cried so piteously at the thought of leaving Adam that he 
had gone to Hetty and asked her if she would consent to 
live with his mother. To his great delight, Hetty said, 
4 ‘ Yes.” Hetty’s mind was oppressed at the moment with 
a worse difficulty than poor Lisbeth’s ways, she could not 
care about them. 

There was only one cloud that now and then came 
across Adam’s sunshine: Hetty seemed unhappy some¬ 
times. But to all his anxious, tender questions, she re¬ 
plied with an assurance that she was quite contented ; and 
the next time he saw her she was more lively than usual. 

One sunny morning in the early part of February Hetty 
went to Treddleston to buy some of the wedding things. 
Bright February days have a stronger charm of hope about 
them than any other days in the year. One likes to pause 
in the mild rays of the sun, and think that the beautiful 
year is all before one ; and surely, if there came a traveller 
to this world who knew nothing of the story of man’s life 
upon it and saw this joyous nature, he would not believe 
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that hidden behind these beauties there might be a human 
heftrt beating heavily with anguish: perhaps a young 
blooming girl, not knowing where to turn for refuge from 
swift-advancing shame : understanding no more of this 
life than a foolish lost lamb wandering farther and farther in 
the nightfall on the lonely heath : yet tasting the bitterest 
of life’s bitterness. 

Hetty hardly knows that the sun is shining. Her 
great eyes wander blankly over the fields like the eyes of 
one who is desolate, homeless, inloved, not the promised 
bride of a brave, tender man. She sits down on the grassy 
bank, against the stem of a great oak which hangs over a 
dark pool. She has thought of this pool often in the nights 
of the month that has just gone by, and now at last she is 
come to see it She clasps her hands round her knees and 
leans forward, and looks earnestly at it, as if trying to 
guess what sort of bed it would make for her young round 
limbs. 

No, she has not courage to jump into that cold watery 
bed, and if she had, they might find her—they might find 
out why she had drowned herself. There is but one thing 
left to her : she must go away, go where they can't find 
her. 

Whenever the thought of writing to Arthur had 
occurred to her, she had rejected it: he could do nothing 
for her which would shelter her from discovery and scorn 
among the people who made all her world. But now 
necessity was pressing hard upon her—now the time of 
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her marriage was close at hand. She must run away; she 
must hide herself where no familiar eyes could detect her; 
and then the terror of wandering out into the world, of 
which she knew nothing, made her decide to go to Arthur. 
He would care for her and think for her. 

She would tell her aunt that she would like a change 
by going to visit Dinah at Snowfield for a week or ten 
days. And then, when she got to Stoniton, where nobody 
knew her, she would ask for the coach which would take 
her to Windsor. Arthur was at Windsor, and she would 
go to him. 

Mrs. Poyser was quite agreeably surprised that Hetty 
wished to go and see Dinah, and try to bring her back to 
stay over the wedding. Adam went with her as far as 
Treddleston. 

“ I wish I could go with you and take care of you, 
Hetty,” he said, “ but you won't stay much beyond a 
week—the time’ll seem long.” He was looking at her 
fondly, and his strong hand held hers in its grasp. 

“ God bless her for loving me,” said Adam, as he went 
on his way to work again. 

How wearily long the journey was to Hetty. It seemed 
to her as if this country of flat fields and hedge-rows, and 
dotted houses, and villages, and market-towns—all so much 
alike to her indifferent eyes—must have no end. Her 
body was very weary too with these days of fatigue and 
anxiety ; they had made her look more pale and worn than 
all the time of hidden dread she had gone through at home. 
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It was midday of the seventh day when, hungry and 
faint, she got down at the sign of the Green Man in Wind¬ 
sor. The landlord stood at the door. That lovely tearful 
face of Hetty’s would have found out the sensitive fibre * 
in most men. 

44 Come in, young woman,” he said ; “you’re pretty 
well knocked up, I can see that.” 

He took her into the bar and said to his wife, “ Here, 
missis, take this young woman into the parlour ; she’s a 
little overcome.” 

Hetty looked with hungry eyes at the bread and meat 
the landlady brought her, and for some minutes she forgot 
•everything else m the delicious sensations of satisfying 
hunger and recovering from exhaustion. The landlady sat 
opposite to her as she ate, and looked at her earnestly. 
Hetty had thrown off her bonnet : her face was all the 
more touching in its youth and beauty because of its weary 
look ; and the good woman’s eyes presently wandered to 
her figure, which on her hurried dressing on her journey, 
she had taken no pains to conceal. 

« 

“ Why, you’re not fit for travelling,” she said, glancing 
while she spoke at Hetty’s ringless hand. 44 Have you 
•come far ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Hetty, roused by this question to exert 
more self-command. “ I’ve come a long way, and it’s very 
tiring. But I'm better now. Could you tell me which 
way to go to this place ? ” 
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The landlord took up the piece of paper which Hetty 
handed across the table, and read the address. 

w Why, what do you want at this house ? ” he said. 

“ I want to see a gentleman who is there,” replied 
Hetty. 

“ But there’s no gentleman there. It’s shut up—been 
shut up this fortnight. What gentleman is it you want ? 
Perhaps I can let you know where to find him.” 

“ It’s Captain Donnithorne,” said Hetty tremulously. 

“ Captain Donnithorne ? Was he in the Loamshire 
Militia ? A tall fair young officer ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Hetty; “ you know him—where is 
he ? ” 

“ A fine sight of miles away from here : the Loam¬ 
shire Militia’s gone to Ireland; it's been gone this fort¬ 
night.” 

“ Look there ! she’s fainting," said the landlady, hasten¬ 
ing to support Hetty. They carried her to the sofa, and 
loosened her dress. 

“ Here’s a bad business,” said the landlord, as he brought 
in some water. 

“ Ay, it’s plain enough what sort of business it is,” 
said the wife. “ She’s not a common dratchell, I can see 
that. She looks like a respectable country girl, and talks 
as if she came from the north.” 
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“ I never saw a prettier young woman in my life,” said 
the husband. “ It^oes to one’s heart to look at her. ,, 

“ It would have been a good deal better for her if she'd 
been uglier and had more conduct. But she’s coming to I 
again. Fetch a drop more water ’ 

Hetty was too ill through the rest of that day to think 
with any distinctness of the evils which were to come. She 
only felt that all her hope was crushed, and that instead of 
having found a refuge she had mly reached the borders 
of a new wilderness where no goal lay before her. How 
she yearned to be back in her sate home again, cherished 
and cared for as she had always been ! But she shrank 
from going back to her aunt and uncle and asking them to 
forgive her, and have pity on her. Now there flashed on 
Hetty’s mind a name. The name was Dinah Morris , Snow- 
field. For the first time she remembered the affectionate 
kindness Dinah had shown her, and the words she had said 
- that Hetty must think of her as a friend in trouble. “ I 
shall go to Dinah,” she said, “ and ask her to help me ” 

Poor wandering Hetty ! My heart bleeds for her as l see 
her toiling along on her weary feet, or seated in a cart, 
with her eyes fixed vacantly on the road before her. God 
preserve you and me from being the beginners of such, 
misery! 



CHAPTER XIX 
The Tidings 

The first ten days after Hetty’s departure passed as 
•quietly as any other days with the family at the Hall Farm, 
and with Adam at his daily work. They had expected 
Hetty to stay away a week or ten days at least, perhaps 
a little longer if Dinah came back with her, because 
there might then be something' to detain them at Snow- 
field. But when a fortnight had passed they began to 
:feel a little surprise. Adam, for his part, was getting 
very impatient to see her, and he resolved that he would 
-set out, on Sunday morning to fetch her. By starting 
before it was light, and perhaps getting a lift in a cart by 
the way, he would arrive pretty early at Snowfield, and 
faring back Hetty the next day —Dinah too, is she were 
•coming. 

His project was quite approved at the Farm when he 
went there on Saturday evening. So, at daybreak, Adam 
set off. Any one coming along the Oakbourne road at 
sunrise that morning must have had a pleasant sight in 
this tall broad-chested man, striding along with a carriage 
ss upright as any soldier’s, glancing with keen glad eyes 
at the dark-blue hills as they began to show themselves 
•on his way. Seldom in Adam’s life had his face been so 
free from any cloud of anxiety as it was this morning. 
His happy love —the knowledge that his steps were carry¬ 
ing him nearer and nearer to Hetty, who was so soon to 
ibe his—gave him a consciousness of well-being which made 
activity delightful. 
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When he came in sight of Snowfield, the town lay 
grim, stony, and unsheltered, up the 9ide of a steep hill. 
Adam did not go* forward to it at present, for Seth had 
told him where to find Dinah. It was at a thatched cottage,, 
outside the town,-an old cottage, standing sideways to¬ 
wards the road. As he recognized the cottage before 
him, there shone out in Adam s face that involuntary 
smile which belongs to the expectation of a near joy. 

He knocked at the door. It was opened by a very 
clean old woman. 44 Is Dinah Morris at home?” said 
Adam. 

44 Eh, no !” said the old woman. 44 Didn’t yon know 
she was away from home ? ” 

“No,” replied Adam, 44 but I thought it likely she might 
be away, seeing it’s Sunday. But the other young woman 
—is she at home, or gone along with Dinah ? ’’ 

The old woman looked at Adam with a bewildered 
air. 

“ Gone along with her ? ” she said. “ Eh, Dinah's 
gone to Leeds. She went a fortnight last Friday. It’s 
a pity you didn’t know. Have you come on purpose to* 
see her ? ” 

“ But Hetty—Hetty Sorrel,” said Adam, abruptly ; 
44 where is she ? ” 

44 I know nobody of that name,” said the old woman, 
wonderingly. 44 Is it any one in Snowfield'?” 

44 Did there come no young woman here—very young 
and pretty—a fortnight ago, to see Dinah Morris ? M 
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‘‘No, I’ve seen'no young woman.” 

“ Think ; are you quite sure ? A girl, eighteen years 
old, with dark eyes and dark curly hair ? ” 

“ Nay ; there’s been nobody asking for Dinah till you 
came, for the folks about know that she’s gone. Eh dear, 
eh dear, is there something the matter? *’ 

The old woman had seen the ghastly look of fear in 
Adam’s face. But he was not stunned or confounded, 
he was thinking eagerly where he could inquire about 
Hetty. 

“ Yes, a young woman started from our country to 
see Dinah, a fortnight last Friday. I came to fetch her 
back. I’m afraid something has happened to her. I can't 
stop. Good-bye.” 

He hastened out of the cottage, and the old woman 
followed him to the gate, watching him sadly with shaking 
head, as he almost ran towards the town. He was going 
to inquire at the place where the Oakbourne coach stopped. 

No! no young woman like Hetty had been seen there. 
Had any accident happened to the coach a fortnight ago ? 
No. And there was no coach to take him back to Oak- 
bourne that day. Well, he would walk: he couldn’t 
stay here, in wretched anxiety. Adam, after making an 
ineffectual attempt to eat, put the food in his pocket, and, 
drinking a draught of ale, set off. 

During that long journey, there was time for all the 
conjectures of importunate fear and struggling hope. In 
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the very first shock of discovering that Hetty had not 
been to Snowfield, the thought of Arthur had darted 
through Adam like a sharp pang. Hetty had been deceiv¬ 
ing herself in thinking that she could love and marry him : 
she had been loving Arthur all the while: and now, in 
her desperation at the nearness of their marriage, she had 
run away. And she was gone to turn. The old indignation 
and jealousy rose again, and prompted the suspicion that 
Arthur had been dealing falsely. Perhaps the whole thing 
had been c mtrived by him. Every sad look of Hetty's 
returned upon him now with all toe exaggeration of painful 
retrospect. The poor thing hadn’t perhaps known her 
own mind; had thought that sue could forget Arthur; 
had been momentarily drawn towards the man who offered 
her a protecting, faithful love. He couldn’t bear to blame 
her: the blame lay with that man who had selfishly played 
with her heart—had perhaps even deliberately lured her 
away. 

At Oakbourne the ostler at the Royal Oak remembered 
such a young woman as Adam described—wasn’t likely 
to forget such a pretty lass as that in a hurry—was sure 
that she had not gone by the coach which went to Snow- 
field. Adam then went straight to the inn from which 
the Stoniton coach started : Stoniton was the most 
obvious place for Hetty to go to first, whatever might be 
her destination. She had been noticed here too, and was 
remembered to have sat on the box by the coachman. 
That old gentleman recalled her quite well; but he de¬ 
clared that he had lost sight of Hetty directly she got down. 
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She was not to be traced any farther; and the next 
hard task was for Adam to go home, and carry the 
wretched tidings to the Hall Farm. There were but two* 
alternatives in his mind: either Arthur had enticed het- 
away, or she had simply fled from her approaching marriage 
with himself, because she found, after all, she could not 
love him well enough, and yet was afraid of her friends’ 
anger if she retracted. 

Before five o’clock he was on his way home from Tredd- 
leston in the faint morning twilight. He always kept a 
key of the workshop door in his pocket, so that he could 
let himself in ; and he wished to enter without waking his- 
mother, for he was anxious to avoid telling her the new 
trouble himself by seeing Seth first, and asking him to- 
tell her when it should be necessary. 

Adam threw himself on the bench, and started dully at 
the signs of work around him, wondering if he should ever 
come to feel pleasure in them again. Hitherto, since Sun¬ 
day afternoon, Adam had been constantly among strange 
people, and in strange places, having no associations with 
the details of his daily life; but now that he was come 
back to his home, and surrounded by the familiar objects 
which seemed for ever robbed of their charm, tl\e reality— 
the hard, inevitable reality—of his troubles pressed upon 
him with a new weight. 

Seth who had not heard Adam’s entrance,—was moving 
about in the room above dressing himself. Seth’s first 
thoughts were about his brother: he would come home 
to-day. And would Dinah come too ? Seth felt that that wa* 
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the greatest happiness he could look forward to for himself, 
though he had no hope left that she would ever love him 
well enough to marry him. He came downstairs and opened 
the inner door ; but he stood still in the doorway, smitten 
with a sudden shock at the sight of Adam seated list¬ 
lessly on the bench, pale, unwashed, and with sunken blank 
eyes. 

“ God have mercy on us, Addy ’ he said, “ what is it ?” 

Adam was unable to speak : the strong man, accustom¬ 
ed to suppress the signs of sorrow, had felt his heart swei. 
like a child’s at this first approach of sympathy. He fell 
on Seth’s neck and sobbed. 

“ Is she dead, Adam?” asked Seth. 

“No, lad; but she’s gone away from us. She’s never 
been to Snowfield. I can’t find out where she went after 
she reached Stoniton.” 

Seth was silent from utter astonishment. Have you 
any notion why she has done it ? ” he said, at last. 

“ She can’t have loved me : she didn’t like our marri¬ 
age when it came nigh—that must be it,” said Adam. 
He had defermined to mention no further reason. 

Adam waited until the clock struck nine before he set 
off through the fields towards the Hall Farm. It was 
an immense relief to him, as he came near, to see Mr. 
Poyser advancing towards him, for this would spare him 
the pain of going to the house. 

A. B—9 
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“Why, Adam, lad, is't you? Have you been all this 
time away, and not brought the lasses back, after all. 
Where are they ? ” 

When Adam had repeated his story, Martin was silent 
for a minute or two. At last he looked up, right in Adam’s 
face, and said — 

“ Then she didn’t deserve to have you, my lad. And 
I feel the fault myself, for she was my niece, and I was 
always hot for her marrying you. There’s no amends I 
can make you, lad—the more’s the pity : it’s a sad cut-up 
for you, I doubt." 

“ Better run away before than repent after,’’ said Adam 
quietly. I hope you won’t look harshly on her if she comes 
back, as she may do if she finds if hard to get on away 
from home. But I must leave you now. I’ve a deal to 
do.” 

“ Ay, you’d best be after your business, and I must 
tell the missis, when I go home. It's a hard job.’’ 

“ But,” said Adam, “ I beg particularly, you’ll keep 
what’s happened quiet for a week or two ; for there’s no 
knowing how things may turn out.’’ 

“Ay, ay; least said, soonest mended. Shake hands 
with me, lad : I wish I could make you amends.” 

There was something in Martin Poyser's throat at the 
moment which caused him to bring out these scanty words 
in rather a broken fashion. Yet Adam knew what they 
meant all the better; and the two honest men grasped 
each other’s hard hands in mutual understanding. 
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Jhe impulse to go to Mr. Irwine recurred to Adam 
with a new force. Mr. Irwine was to be trusted ; and 
the feeling which made Adam shrink from telling anything 
which was her secret must give way before the need there 
was that she should have someone else besides himself, 
who would be prepared to defend her in the worst ex¬ 
tremity. 

44 1 must do it,” said Adam ; ‘it’s the right thing. I 
can’t stand alone in this way any longer.” 

When Adam entered the study of the Broxton Parson¬ 
age and looked in Mr. Irwine’s face, he felt in an instant 
that there was a new expression in it, strangely different 
from the warm friendliness it had always worn before. A 
letter lay open on the table, and Mr. Irwine’s hand was 
on it. 

44 You want to speak to me, Adam,” he said, in that 
low constrainedly quiet tone which a man uses when he 
is determined to suppress agitation. 44 Sit down here.” 

44 1 come to you, sir,” Adam said, 44 as the gentleman 
I look up to most of anybody.” 

Irwine nodded slowly, and Adam went on rather 
tremulously. 

44 You were to have married me and Hetty Sorrel, you 
know, sir, on the fifteenth of this month. I thought she 
loved me, and I was the happiest man in the parish. But 
a dreadful blow's come upon me.” 
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Mr. Irwine started up from his chair, as if involuntarily, 
but then, determined to control himself, walked to the 
window and looked out. 

“ She’s gone away, sir, and we don’t know where. It’s 
plain enough she didn’t want to marry me. But that 
isn’t all, I doubt. There’s somebody else concerned 
besides me.” 

Adam was looking on the ground, and paused a little ; 
the next words were hard to speak. 

“ You know who's the man I’ve reckoned my best 
friend,” he said, “ and used to be proud to think that I 
should pass my life in working for him.” 

Mr. Irwine, as if all self-control had left him, grasped 
Adam's arm, and said, with pale lips and in a low hurried 
voice— 

“ No, Adam, no—don’t say it, for God’s sake !” 

Adam, surprised at the violence of Mr. Irwine’s feeling, 
repented of the words which had passed his lips, and sat 
in distressed silence. The grasp on his arm gradually 
relaxed, and Mr. Irwine threw himself into a chair, saying, 
u Go on—I must know it.” 

“ That man played with Hetty’s feelings, and behaved 
to her as he’d no right to do to a girl in her station of life 
—made her presents, and used to meet her out walking. 
I found it out only two days before he went away.” And 
Adam told his story. 

Puring the narrative Mr. Irwine had time to recover 
bis self-mastery in spite of the painful thoughts which 
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crowded upon him. His own feelings were thrown into 
abeyance by pity for the man who sat before him. His 
own agitation was quelled by a certain awe which comes 
over us in the presence of a great anguish ; for the anguish 
he must inflict on Adam was already present to him. 
Again he put his hand on the arm which lay on the table, 
but very gently this time, as he said solemnly— 

“ Adam, my dear friend, you have had some hard trials 
in your life. You can bear sorrow manfully, as well as 
act manfully : God requires both tasks at our hands. And 
there is a heavier sorrow coming upon you than any you 
have yet known. But you are not guilty—you have not 
the worst of all sorrows. God help him who has ! ” 

The two pale faces looked at each other; in Adam’s 
there was trembling suspense, in Mr. Irwine's shrinking 
pity. But he went on. 

“ I have had news of Hetty this morning. She is at 
Stoniton.” 

Adam started from his chair, as if he thought he could 
have leaped to her that moment. But Mr. Irwine laid 
hold of his arm again, and said persuasively, “ Wait, Adam, 
wait/* So he sat down. 

“ She is in a very unhappy position—one which will 
make it worse for you to find her, my poor friend, than to 
have lost her for ever.” 

Adam’s lips moved tremulously, but no sound came. 
They moved again, and he whispered, “ Tell me.” 

“ She has been arrested.she is in prison.” 
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It was as if an insulting blow had brought back the 
spirit of resistance into Adam. The blood rushed to his 
face, and he said, loudly— 44 For what ? ” 

44 For a great crime—the murder of her child/’ 

44 It can't be ! ” Adam almost shouted. 44 It isn’t poss¬ 
ible. She never had a child. She can’t be guilty. Who 
says it ?” 

44 God grant she may be innocent, Adam. But here 
is a letter from the magistrate, before whom she was 
taken. She will not confess her name or where she comes 
from: but I fear, I fear, there can be no doubt it is Hetty. 
The description of her person corresponds. She had a 
small pocketbook with two names written in it—one at 
the beginning, 4 Hetty Sorrel, Hayslope,’ and the other 
near the end, 1 Dinah Morris, Snowfield.’ She will not 
say which is her own name, and will answer no questions 
and application has been made to me, as a magistrate, 
that I may take measures for identifying her/’ 

44 But what proof have they got against her ? ”'said 
Adam, still violently. 

14 Terrible proof that she was under the temptation to* 
commit the crime; but we have room to hope she did 
not really commit it. Try and read that letter, Adam.” 

Adam took the letter between his shaking hands, and 
read it. He threw it down at last, and clenched his fist. 

44 It’s his doing; if there’s been any crime, it’s at 
his door, not at hers. He taught her to deceive. Let 
them put him on his trial—let him stand in court beside 
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her. Is he to go free, while they lay all the punishment 
on her.... so weak and young ? ” Then with fierce abrupt¬ 
ness, "HI go to him—I’ll bring him back—he shan’t 
escape with lies this time—I’ll fetch him, I’ll drag him 
myself.” 

“No, Adam, no; I’m sure you will wish to see what 
good can be done for her, instead >f going on a useless 
errand of vengeance. The punishment will fall without your 
aid. Besides, he is on his way home now: I wrote to 
him tocome ten days ago, when his grandfather fell ill. I 
want you now to go with me to Stoniton.” 



Chapter XX 
The Trial 

' J ‘'HE place fitted up as a court of justice was a grand 
* old hall. The midday light was shed through a line of 
high pointed windows, variegated with the mellow tints 
of old painted glass. Grim dusty armour hung in high 
relief in front of a dark oaken gallery : and opposite was 
spread a curtain of old tapestry, covered with dim melan¬ 
choly figures. It was a place haunted with the shadowy 
memories of old kings and queens; but to-day all those 
shadows had fled, and not a soul in the vast hall felt the 
presence of any but a living sorrow, which was quivering 
in warm hearts. 

But that sorrow seemed to have made itself feebly 
felt hitherto, now when Adam Bede’s tall figure was 
seen, ushered to the side of the prisoner’s dock. In the 
broad sunlight of the great hall, the marks of suffering in 
his face were startling ; and the neighbours from Hayslope 
who were present, and who told Hetty Sorrel’s story by 
their firesides in their old age, never forgot to say how it 
moved them when Adam Bede, poor fellow, came into 
court, and took his place by her side. 

But Hetty did not see him. She was standing with 
her hands crossed, and her eyes fixed on them, Adam had 
not dared to look at her in the first moments, but when 
the attention of the court was withdrawn by the proceed¬ 
ings, he turned his face towards her. Why did they say 
she was so changed ? To Adam this pale culprit was the 
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Hetty who had smiled at him in the garden— she was that 
Hetty, whom he had trembled to look at the first time, and 
then was unwilling to turn away his eyes from. 

But presently he heard something which compelled him 
to listen. A middle-aged woman was in the witness-box, 
who spoke in a firm voice. 

“ My name is Sarah Stone. I am a • widow, and keep 
a small shop. The prisoner is the same young woman who 
came, looking ill and tired, and asked for a lodging on 
Saturday evening. She had taken my house for* an inn. 
And when I said I didn’t take in lodgers, the prisoner 
began to cry, and said she was too tired to go anywhere 
else, and she only wanted a bed for one night. And her 
prettiness, and her condition, and something respectable 
about her looks, made me as if I couldn't find in my heart 
to send her away, I gave her some tea, and asked her 
where she was going, and where her friends were. She 
said she was going home to her friends: they were farming 
folks a good way off. I saw no reason why I shouldn’t 
take her in for the night, and I told her she might stay 
with me. I thought she’d been led wrong, and got into 
trouble, but if she was going to her friends, it would be 
a good work to keep her out of further harm.” 

The witness then stated that in the night a child was 
born, and she identified the baby-clothes then shown to her 
-as those in which she had herself dressed the child, 

M I didn’t send for a doctor, for there seemed no need. 
I told the mother in the day-time she must tell me the 
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name of her friends, and where they lived, and let me 
write to them. She said she would write herself. She 
would have no nay, but she would get up and be dressed, 
in spite of all I could say. She said she felt quite strong 
enough ; and it was wonderful what spirit she showed'. But 
I wasn’t quite easy about her, and towards evening I made 
up my mind I'd go and speak to our minister about it. I 
left the prisoner sitting by the fire with the baby on her 
lap. It was an hour before I got back, and when I went 
in the prisoner and the baby were both gone. I was very 
frightened, and angry with her for going. I didn’t go to 
give information, because I'd no thought she meant to do 
any harm, and I knew she had money in her pocket to 
buy her food and lodging.” 

The effect of this evidence on Adam was electrical. 
Hetty could not be guilty of the crime—her heart must 
have clung to her baby—else why should she have taken 
it with her ? She might have left it behind. The little 
creature had died naturally, and then she had hidden it : 
babies were so liable to death—and there might be the 
strongest suspicions without any proof of guilt. But at 
the sound of the next witness’s voice, Hetty gave a start 
and a frightened look towards him, but immediately turned 
away her head and looked down at her hands as before. 
This witness was a man, a rough peasant. He said— 

44 My name is John Olding. I live two miles out of 
Stoniton. A week last Monday, towards one o'clock in 
the afternoon, I was going towards Hetton Coppice, and I 
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saw the prisoner sitting under a hay-stack. 1 took notice 
of her because she looked white and scared. I stood and 
looked back after her. I hadn’t gone far along the road,, 
before I heard a strange cry. I thought it didn’t come 
from any animal I know, and I couldn’t help stopping to< 
look. There were a lot of timber choppings lying about ; 
but I could find nothing; and at last the cry stopped. But 
when I came back the same way an hour after, I couldn’t 
help having another look. And just as I was stooping, I 
saw something odd and round and whitish lying on the 
ground under a bush by the side of me. And I saw it was~ 
a little baby’s hand.” 

At these words a thrill ran through the court. Hetty 
was visibly trembling ; now, for the first time, she seemed 
to be listening. 

“ There were timber-choppings under the bush, and the- 
hand came out from among them. But there was a hole left 
in one place, and I could see a child’s head ; and I made haste 
and cleared away the choppings, and took out the child. 
It had comfortable clothes on, but its body was cold, and' 
I thought it must be dead. I made haste back with it out 
of the wood, and took it home to my wife. She said it 
was dead, and I’d better tell the constable. And I said,, 
“ I’ll lay my life it’s that young woman’s child that I 
met going to the coppice.” I told the constable, and the- 
next morning we went to the spot where I found the child. 
When we got there, there was the prisoner sitting beside: 
the bush where I found the child ; and she cried out when 
she saw us, but she never offered to move.” 
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Adam had given a faint groan of despair while this 
witness was speaking. He had hidden his face on his arm, 
which rested on the boarding in front of him. It was the 
supreme moment of his suffering. Hetty was guilty : and 
he was silently calling to God for help. He heard no more 
of the evidence, and was unconscious when Mr. Irwine was 
in the witness-box, telling of Hetty’s unblemished character 
in her own parish. This testimony could have no influence 
on the verdict, but it was given as part of that plea for 
mercy which her own counsel would have made if he had 
been allowed to speak for her—a favour not granted to 
criminals in those stern times. 

At last Adam lifted up his head, for there was a general 
movement around him. The judge had addressed the 
jury, and they were retiring. The decisive moment was 
not far off. Adam felt a shuddering horror which would 
not let him look at Hetty. All eyes were strained to look 
-at her, but she stood like a statue of despair. 

It was not very long, hardly more than a quarter of 
an hour, before the knock which told that the jury had 
come to their decision, fell as a signal for silence on every 
ear. Deeper and deeper the silence seemed to become, 
lijte the deepening night, while the jurymen’s names were 
called over, and the prisoner was made to hold up her 
hand, and the jury were asked for their verdict. 

44 Guilty.” 

It was the verdict every one expected, but there was 
•a sigh of disappointment from some hearts, that it was 
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followed by no recommendation to mercy. Still the sym¬ 
pathy of the court was not with the prisoner: the un¬ 
naturalness of her crime stood out the more harshly by the 
side of her obstinate silence. Even the verdict, to distant 
eyes, had not appeared to move her ; but those who were 
near saw her trembling. 

The stillness deepened again. If any sound were heard,, 
it must have been the sound of beating hearts. The judge 
spoke— 

u Hester Sorrel ”. 

The blood rushed to Hetty’s face, and then fled back 
again, as she looked up at the judge, and kept her wide- 
open eyes fixed on him, as if fascinated by fear. Adam 
had not yet turned towards her : there was a deep horror, 
like a deep gulf, between them. But at the words— 41 and 
then be hanged by the neck till you be dead, 0 a piercing 
shriek rang through the hall. It was Hetty’s shriek. 
Adam started to his feet and stretched out his arms to¬ 
wards her ; but the arms could not reach her : she had 
fallen down in a fainting-fit, and was carried out of court, 
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*^117HEN Arthur Donnithorne landed at Liverpool, and 
* * was handed the letter briefly announcing his grand¬ 
father's death, his first feeling was, “ Poor grandfather ! 
I wish I could have been with him when he died. He 
might have felt or wished something at the last which I 
shall never know now." 

It is impossible to say that his grief was deeper than 
that. Pity and softened memory took the place of the 
old antagonism, but his thoughts were busy with the future 
as he hastened towards the home where he was now to be 
master. Now his real life was beginning ; now he would 
have opportunity for action, and he would use it. He 
would show the Loamshire people what a fine country 
gentleman was; he saw the happy faces greeting him 
'everywhere on his own estate, and the neighbouring 
families on the best terms with him. 

And—Hetty ? 

Arthur was at ease about Hetty: not quite at ease 
about the past, for a burning of the ears would come when 
he thought of the scenes last August,—but at ease about 
hen present lot. Mr. Irwine had sent him word nearly 
three months ago that Adam Bede was to marry pretty 
Hetty Sorrel. When he had read that passage in the 
letter, the load which had been pressing upon him was 
gone; the haunting fear had vanished. He would do a 
great deal more for Adam than he should otherwise have 
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done; Hetty’s husband had a special claim on him— 
Hetty should feel that any pain she had suffered through 
Arthur in the past, was compensated to her a hundredfold. 
He was certainly not in love with Hetty now. Thank 
heaven it had turned out so well! 

When the carriage reached the Chase all the servants 
were assembled to receive him with a grave, decent 
welcome, befitting a house of death. A month ago, per¬ 
haps, it would have been difficult for them to maintain a 
suitable sadness in their faces, when Mr. Arthur was come 
to take possession ; but their hearts were heavy to-day for 
another cause than the death of the old Squire, and more 
than t>ne was longing to be twenty miles away, knowing 
what was to become of pretty Hetty Sorrel, whom they 
used to see every week. They were not inclined to go 
the full length of the severe indignation felt against him 
by the farming tenants, but rather to make excuses for 
him; nevertheless the upper servants, who had been on 
terms of neighbourly intercourse with the Poysers for 
many years, could not help feeling that the longed-for 
event of the young Squire’s coming into the estate had 
been robbed of all its pleasantness. 

To Arthur it was nothing surprising that the servants 
looked grave and sad : he himself was very much touched 
on seeing them all again. His heart swelled as he said 
to the butler, who seemed to be lingering uneasily about 
the entrance hall, 

“ My room is all ready for me, I suppose, Mills ?” 
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41 Yes, sir, and there are letters for you ; they are all 
laid on the writing-table.” 

The level rays of the afternoon sun entered directly 
at the window, and as Arthur seated himself in his velvet 
chair with their pleasant warmth upon him, he was con¬ 
scious of that quiet wellbeing which perhaps you and I 
have felt on a sunny afternoon, when, in our briefest youth 
and health, life has opened a new vista for us, and long 
tomorrows of activity have stretched before us like a 
lovely plain which there was no need for hurrying to look 
at, because it was all our own. 

The top letter was in Mr. Irwine’s handwriting; and 
below the address was written, “ To be delivered as soon 
as he arrives.” Nothing could have been less surprising 
to him than a letter from Mr. Irwine at that moment; 
and Arthur broke the seal with an agreeable anticipation 
of soon seeing the writer. 

44 1 send this letter to meet you on your arrival, Arthur, 
because I may then be at Stoniton, whither I am called 
by the most painful duty it has ever been given me to 
perform; and it is right that you should know what I 
have to tell you without delay. 

I shall not attempt to add by one word of reproach to the 
retribution which is now falling on you : any other words 
that I could write at this moment must be weak and 
unmeaning by the side of those in which I must tell you 
the simple fact. 
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Hetty Sorrel is in prison, and will be tried on Friday 
for the crime of child-murder.’'. 

Arthur read no more. He started up from his chair, 
and stood for a minute with a sense of violent convulsion 
in his whole frame, as if the life were going out of him 
with horrible throbs ; but the next minute he had rushed 
out of the room, and down the stairs to the hall. Mills 
was still there, and hurried after him : he knew where the 
young Squire was going. 

When Mills reached the s ables, a horse was being 
saddled, and Arthur was forcing himself to read the re¬ 
maining words of the letter. He thrust it into his pocket 
as the horse was led up to him, and at that moment caught 
sight of Mill’s anxious face. 

“ Tell them I’m gone—gone to Stoniton,” he said, in 
a muffled tone of agitation—sprang into the saddle, and 
set off at a gallop. 


A. B.—io 




Chapter XXII 
In the prison 

IV]EAR sunset that evening an elderly gentleman was 
standing near the entrance-door of Stoniton gaol, strok¬ 
ing his chin with a ruminating air, when he was roused by 
a sweet clear woman’s voice, saying— 

“ Can I get into the prison, if you please ? ” 

He turned his head and looked at the speaker for a 
few moments. 

“ I have seen you before,” he said at last. “ Do you 
remember preaching on the village green at Hayslope ?” 

“ Yes, sir, surely. Are you the gentleman who stayed 
to listen on horseback ? ” 

“ Yes. Why do you want to go into the prison ? ” 

“ I want to go to Hetty Sorrel, and to stay with her, 
if I may be permitted.” 

4< I am a magistrate, and can get admittance for you. 
But do you know this criminal, Hetty Sorrel ? ” 

“Yes, we are km: my aunt married her uncle, Martin 
JPoyser. But I was away in Leeds, and didn't know of this 
great trouble in time to get here before to day. I entreat 
you, sir, to let me go to her and stay with her.*’ 

“ What! have you courage to stay all night in the 
prison ? She will scarcely make answer when spoken to.” 

4 Oh, sir, it may please God to open her heart still/’ 

“ Come, then ; I know you have a key to unlock hearts. 
My name is Colonel Townley ; if I can help you in any¬ 
thing, come to me. I take some interest in this Hetty 
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Sorrfcl, for the sake of that fine fellow, Adam Bede : I 
happened to see him at Hayslope the same evening I heard 
you preach, and recognized him in court to day.” 

“ Ah, sir, can you tell me anything about him ? Can 
you tell me where he lodges ?” 

“ Close by here. He lodges over the tinman's shop 
in the street on the right. N >w good-bye : I wish you 
success.” 

“ Farewell, sir, I am grateful to you” 

As Dinah crossed the prison court with the turnkey, 
the solemn evening light seemed to make the walls higher 
than they were by day and the sweet pale face was more 
than ever like a white flower on this background of gloom. 
A jet of light from his lantern fell on the opposite corner 
of the condemned cell, where Hetty was sitting on her 
pallet with her head buried in her knees. It seemed as 
if she were asleep 

The door closed. Dinah stood still, hesitating to speak, 
because Hetty might be asleep. Then she said, softly— 

“ Hetty!” 

There was a slight movement in Hetty’s frame; but 
she did not look up. Dinah spoke again, in a tone made 
stronger by irrepressible emotion— 

“ Hetty.Dinah is come to you ” 

Hetty lifted her head slowly, and raised her eyes. 
Dinah unconsciously stretched out her arms. 
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“ I've come to be with you, Hetty,—not to leave you 
—to stay with you.” 

Slowly, while Dinah was speaking, Hetty rose, took a 
step forward, and was clasped in Dinah’s arms. 

Not a word was spoken. It grew darker and darker. 
At last Dinah was prompted to speak, and find out how* 
far Hetty was conscious of the present. 

“ Hetty, do you know who it is who sits by your 
side ? ” 

“ Yes,” Hetty answered slowly, “it’s Dinah” 

“ And do you remember the time when we were at 
the Hall Farm together, and that night when I told you 
to be sure and think of me as a friend in trouble ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hetty. Then, after a pause, she added, 
“ But you can do nothing for me. They’ll hang me on 
Monday—it's Friday now.” 

As Hetty said the last words, she clung closer to Dinah 
shuddering. 

“No, Hetty, I can’t save you from death. But isn’t 
the suffering less hard when you have somebody with you 
who feels for you i ” 

“ You won’t leave me, Dinah ? you’ll keep close to 
me?” 

“ No, I won’t leave you. But Hetty, there is someone 
-else in this cell besides me, some one close to you. Hetty, 
God is waiting for you to tell the truth.” 
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There was a long silence. At last Hetty spoke, in a 
tone of beseeching— 

“ Dinah help me.. . .1 can t feel anything like you— 
my heart is hard.” 

Dinah clasped Hetty's har ds, and all her soul went 
forth in prayer. 

Hetty was sobbing when Dinahs prayer ended, and 
throwing her arms round her neck sne said, “ I will 
speak. I will tell..... I won t hide it any more.” 

But the tears and the sobs were too violent, and for a 
long time they sat holding each other's hands. At last 
Hetty whispered — 

“ I did do it, Dinah. I buried it in the wood.... 

the little baby_and it cried... I heard it cry-ever 

such a way off... .all night. .. .and I went back because 
it cried.” 

Hetty was silent, but she shuddered ; and Dinah wait¬ 
ed, for her heart was so full, that tears must come before 
words. At last Hetty burst out with a sob — 

“ Dinah, do you think God will take away that crying 
and the place in the wood, now I’ve told the truth ? ” 

“ Let us pray, poor sinner : let us fall on our knees, 
and pray to the God of all mercy.” 

On Sunday morning, as the church bells were ringing 
for morning service, Adam Bede was told that a visitor 
wished to see him, a young Methodist woman come from 
the prison. 
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44 Ask her to come in,” said Adam. 

He was standing with his face towards the door, and 
as Dinah entered, she saw at once the great change that 
had come since the day when she had looked up at the 
tall man in the cottage. There was a trembling in her 
clear voice as she put her hand into his, and said— 

44 Be comforted, Adam Bede: the Lord has not for* 
saken her.” 

44 Bless you for coming to her,” Adam said. 44 I heard 
yesterday that you were come. Sit down.” 

44 Thank you, I won’t sit down ; for I must hasten 
back: she entreated me not to stay long away. What I 
came for, Adam Bede, was to pray you to go and see the 
poor sinner and bid her farewell. She desires to ask your 
forgiveness, and it is meet you should see her to day, 
rather than in the early morning, when the time will be 
short.” 

44 I can’t,” said Adam, 44 I can’t say good-bye, while 
there’s any hope of a i^eprieve. I’m listening, and listen¬ 
ing—I can think of nothing but that. It can’t be she’ll 
die that shameful death -I can’t bring my mind to it.” 

He got up from his chair, and looked out of the 
window, while Dinah stood with compassionate patience* 
In a minute or two he turned round and said — 

44 I will come, Dinah_to-morrow morning—if it must 

be. Tell her 1 forgive her ; tell her I will come—at the 
very la9t.” 
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“ I shall not urge you against the voice of your own 
heart,” said Dinah. “ Farewell, Adam : our heavenly 
Father comfort you, and strengthen you to bear all things/' 
Dinah put out her hand, and Adam pressed it in silence. 

Adam never went to bed th it night: the excitement 
of suspense, heightening with ev :ry hour that brought him 
nearer the fatal moment, was too great. It was a long 
and dreary night in J that small chamber. Sometimes he 
would get up, and tread backwa* is and forwards along the 
short space from wall to wal ; sometimes he would sit 
down and hide his face. 

So the night wore on in agitation, till the chill dawn 
and the growing light brought the tremulous quiet which 
comes on the brink of despair. There would soon be no 
more suspense. 

The people were astir already, moving rapidly, in one 
direction, through the streets. Adam tried not to think 
where they were going, as they hurried past him in that 
Short space between his lodging and the prison gates. He 
was thankful when the gates shut him in from seeing those 
eager people. 

No; there was no news come—no pardon—no re¬ 
prieve. 

He could not see Hetty when he entered the cell, for 
agitation deadened his senses. He stood for a moment 
after the door closed behind him, trembling and stupefied. 

But he began to see through the dimness —to see the 
dark eyes lifted up to him once more. Oh, God, how sad 
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they looked ! She was clinging close to Dinah. It seemed 
as if her last faint strength and hope lay in that contact; 
and the pitying love which shone out from Dinah's face 
looked like a visible pledge of the Invisible Mercy. 

“ Speak to him, Hetty,” Dinah said ; “ tell him what 
is in your heart.” Hetty obeyed her, like a little child. 

“ Adam... .I’m very sorry. . . .1 behaved very wrong 
to you... .will you forgive me ? ” 

Adam answered with a half-sob : “ Yes, I forgive thee, 
Hetty : I forgave thee long ago/' 

44 And will you kiss me again, Adam, for all I*ve been 
so wicked ? ’’ 

Adam took the little hand she put out to him, and they 
gave each other the solemn unspeakable kiss of a like-long 
parting. 

“.And tell him/’ Hetty said, in a stronger voice, tell 
him... .for theres nobody else to tell him... .that I went 

after him and couldn’t find him-but Dinah says. I 

should forgive him... .and I try... .else God won’t for¬ 
give me.” 

It was a sight that some people remembered better 
even than their own sorrows the sight in that grey 
morning, when the fatal cart with the two young women in 
it was descried by the waiting multitude, cleaving its way 
towards the place of death. 

All Stoniton had heard of Dinah Morris, the young 
Methodist preacher, and there was as much eagerness to 
see her as to see the wreiched Hetty. 
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But Dinah was hardly conscious of the multitude. 
When Hetty had caught sight of the vast crowd in the 
distance, she had clutched Dinah convulsively 

“ Close your eyes, Hetty,’’ Dinah said, “ and let us 
pray without ceasing to God.” 

Dinah did not know that the crowd was silent, gazmg 
at her with a sort of awe she did not even know how 
near they were to the fatal spot, when the cart stopped, 
and she shrank appalled at a loud shout hideous to the 
ear. Hetty’s shriek mingled with the sound, and they 
clasped each other in mutual horror. 

But it was not a shout of execration - not a yell of exul¬ 
tant cruelty. It was a shout of sudden excitement at the 
appearance of a horseman cleaving the crowd at full gallop. 
The rider looks as if his eyes were glazed by madness, and 
he saw nothing but what was unseen by others. See, he 
has something in his hand—he is holding it up as if it 
were a signal. 

The Sheriff knows him : it is Arthur Donnithorne, 
carrying in his hand a hard-won release from death. 



Chapter XXIII 
Another meeting in the wood 
r T" l HE next day at evening, two men were walking from 
opposite points towards the same scene, drawn thither 
by a common memory. The scene was the Grove by Donni- 
thorne Chase: you know who the men were. 

The old Squire’s funeral had taken place that morning,, 
and now Arthur had come out for a lonely walk, that he 
might look fixedly at the new future before him. He 
thought he coyld do that be9t in the Grove. 

Adam, too had come from Stoniton. This evening was 
the last he would allow to be absorbed by sorrow : sus¬ 
pense was gone now, and he must bear the unalterable. 
He was resolved not to see Arthur Donnithorne again if it 
were possible to avoid him. He had no message to deliver 
from Hetty now, for Hetty had seen Arthur ; and Adam 
had learned to dread the violence of his own feeling. 

He had not long entered the Grove, and now he paused 
before a beech. He knew that tree well: it was the 
boundary-mark of his youth. He was disturbed by the 
sound of approaching footsteps, and a tall slim figure in 
deep mourning stood before him. They both started, and 
looked at each other in silence. Arthur was the first to 
speak. 

“ I am glad we have met here, for I wished to see you.” 

He paused, but Adam said nothing. 

“ I know it is painful to you to meet me," Arthur 
went on; “ but it is not likely to happen again for years 
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to come. Will you go to the Hermitage with me ; we can 
talk better there ? ” 

The Hermitage had never been entered since they left it 
together. There was the ottoman in the same place ; there 
was the waste-paper basket; and deep down in it, Arthur 
knew, there was the little pink silk handkerchief. They 
sat down. 

Arthur said, “ I'm going away, / dam ; I'm going into 
the army. One of my reasons is that no one else may 
leave Hayslope on my account. There is n*o sacrifice I 
would not make, to prevent any further injury to others 
through my— through what has happened.” 

“ The time’s past for that, sir. A man should make 
sacrifices to keep clear of doing a wrong ; sacrifices won't 
undo it when it’s done." 

There was a touch of pleading in Arthur's tone, as he 
replied, 

“ If I were going to stay here and act as landlord —if I 
were careless of what I had done—what I’ve been the 
cause of, —you would have more excuse for trying to make 
the evil worse. But when I tell you I’m going away for 
years— when you know what that means to me—how it 
cuts off every plan of happiness Fve formed—you should 
try to help me by staying here and encouraging others to 
stay.” 

Adam made a movement on his chair, and Arthur 
went on— 
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“ Perhaps you’ve never done anything you’ve had 
bitterly to repent of in your life, Adam ; if you had, you’d 
be more generous. You would know then that it’s worse 
for me than for you.” 

Arthur rose from his seat with the last words, and 
•crossed to one of the windows, as he continued pas¬ 
sionately — 

“ Haven’t / loved her too ? Didn’t I see her yesterday ? 
Shan’t I carry the thought of her about with me as much 
as you will ? And don’t you think you’d suffer more if 
you'd been in fault ? ” 

There was silence for a minute, then Adam rose. u It’s 
true what you say, sir ; I’ve no right to be hard towards 
those who repent I wouldn’t shake hands with you once, 
sir, — but if you’re willing to do it now, ” . .Arthur’s white 
hand was in Adam’s large grasp in an instant. 

“ How did she seem when you left her, sir ? ” said Adam 
tremulously. 

u Don’t ask me, Adam.” Arthur said ; “ I feel some¬ 
times as if I should go mad with thinking of her looks and 
what she said to me, and then, that I couldn’t get a full 
pardon—that I couldn’t save her from that wretched fate 
of being transported -that I can do nothing for her all 
these years.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said Adam, “ you and I will often be think¬ 
ing of the same thing, when we’re a long way off one 
another. I’ll stay, sir; I’ll do the best I can.” 

“ Then we’ll part now, Adam.” 
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“ Are you going soon, sir ? ” 

“ As soon as possible. Good-bye, Adam, 1 shall think 
of you going about the old place.” 

“ Good bye, sir. God bless you.’ 

The hands were clasped once moi e, and Adam left the 
Hermitage feeling that sorrow was more bearable now 
hatred was gone. 

As soon as the door was closed behind him, Arthur 
went to the waste-paper basket, and 00 k out the little pink 
silk handkerchief. 



Chapter XXIV 
Adam and Dinah 

lT was a Sunday morning in the autumn of 1801 —more 
* than eighteen months after that parting of Adam and 
Arthur at the Hermitage. Sunday morning was the 
happiest time in all the week to Lisbeth, for Adam was 
always at home, doing nothing but reading, an occupation 
in which she could venture to interrupt him. Moreover, 
very frequently she had Adam for herself alone, Seth 
being often away the entire day, and her darling Adam 
seated near her in his best clothes, doing nothing very 
important, so that she could stroke her hand across his 
hair if she liked — these things made poor Lisbeth’s earthly 
paradise. 

The book Adam most often read on a Sunday morning 
was his large pictured Bible, and this morning it lay open 
before him on the table in the kitchen. Lisbeth, in the 
pauses of attending to the dinner, always sat opposite to 
him and watched him, till she could rest no longer without 
going up to him and giving him a caress. This morning 
he was reading the Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
Lisbeth had been standing close by him for some minutes, 
stroking his hair, and looking down at the large page. 
And now there was a new leaf to be turned over, and it 
was a picture —that of the angel seated on the stone which 
has been rolled away from the sepulchre. This picture 
had one strong association in Lisbeth’s memory, for 
she had been reminded of it when she first saw Dinah, 
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and Adam had no sooner turned the page than she said, 
“ That’s Dinah.” 

Adam smiled, and, looking more intently at the angel's 
face, said— 11 It is a bit like her ; but Dinah's prettier, I 
think.” 

“ Well then, if you think her so pretty, why aren't 
you fond of her ? ” 

Adam looked up in surprise. “ Why, mother, do you 
think I don't set store by Dinah ? ” 

“ Nay,” said Lisbeth, “what’s the use of setting store 
by things that are thirty mile )ff. She’s at the Hall 
Farm now. If you were fond enough of her you wouldn't 
let her go away." 

Adam threw himself back in his chair and looked at 
his mother. He understood what she was hinting at. It 
was quite unreasonable, but he could not help being moved 
by so entirely novel an idea. The chief point, however, 
was to chase away the notion from his mother’s mind as 
quickly as possible. 

“ Mother,” he said, gravely, “ You talk wildly. Don't 
let me hear you say such things again. It’s no good talk¬ 
ing of what can never be. Dinah’s not for marrying ; 
she’s fixed her heart on a different sort of life.” 

“ Very like,” said Lisbeth, impatiently, “ very like she’s 
not for marrying, when the one she’s willing to marry won’t 
ask her.” 

The blood to Adam’s face, and for a few mo¬ 

ments he was .not quite conscious where he was: his 
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mother and the kitchen had vanished for him, and he saw 
nothing but Dinah's face turned up towards his, as he 
had Seen it when she visited the cottage last week. It 
seemed as if there were a resurrection of his dead joy. 
But he woke up very speedily from that dream (the wak¬ 
ing was chill and sad) ; for it would have been very 
foolish in him to believe his mother’s words; she could 
have no ground for them. 

“ Why do you say such things, mother, when you have 
no foundation for them ? You know nothing which gives 
you a right to say that.” 

“ Then I know nothing which give me a right to say 
the year’s turned, for all I feel it when I get up first thing 

in the morning. She isn’t fond of Seth, is she ? She 

doesn't want to marry him. But I can see she doesn’t 
behave to you as she does to Seth. She makes nothing 
of Seth’s coming nigh her, but she’s all of a tremble 

when you sit down beside her, and look at her. You 

think your mother knows naught, but she was alive before 
you were born.” 

“ But you can’t be sure the trembling means love ? ” # 
said Adam, anxiously. 

“ Eh, what else could it mean ? It isn’t hate, I reckon. 
And what should she do but love you ? You’re made to- 
be loved, for where is there a straighter, cleverer man ? ” 

Adam was looking down at the book on the table, 
without seeing any of the letters. He^ould not trust 
his mother’s insight; she had seen what she wished to 
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see. And yet—and yet, now the suggestion had been 
made to him, he remembered so many things, very slight 
things, like the stirring of the water by an imperceptible 
breeze, which seemed to him some confirmation of his 
mother’s words. 

Lisbeth noticed that he was moved. She went on— 

“ And you’ll find out how poorly you’re off when she’s 
gone. You are fonder of her th;m you know. Your eyes 
follow her about, just as Gyp’s follow you.” 

Adam could sit still no longer. He rose and went 
out into the fields. 

He was amazed at the way in which this new thought 
of Dinah’s love had taken possession of him, with an 
overmastering power which made all other feelings give 
way before the impetuous desire to know that the thought 
was true. Strange, that till that moment the possibility 
of their ever being lovers had never crossed his mind, and 
yet now, all his longing suddenly went out towards that 
possibility; he had no doubt or hesitation as to his own 
wishes. 

The autumnal Sunday sunshine soothed him ; but not 
by preparing him with resignation to the disappointment 
if his mother—if he himself, proved to be mistaken about 
Dinah: it soothed him by gentle encouragement of his 
hopes. Her love was so like that calm sunshine that they 
seemed to make one presence to him. And Dinah was 
so bound up with the sad memories of his first passion, 
that he was not forsaking them, but rather giving them a 
A. B. — ii 
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new sacredness by loving her. Nay, his love for her had 
grown out of that past : it was the noon of that morning. 

“ I’ll go to see her this afternoon,’' said Adam to himself ; 
<f for if I go to church my thoughts will be with her all 
the while.” 

It was about three o’clock when Adam entered the 
farmyard. There was perfect stillness about the house; 
and he knocked at the house door rather softly, as was 
suitable in that stillness. 

The door opened, and Dinah stood before him, colour¬ 
ing deeply with the great surprise of seeing Adam at 
this hour, when she knew it was his regular practice to be 
at church. Yesterday he would have said to her without 
any difficulty, “ I came to see you, Dinah: I knew the 
rest were not at home.” But to-day something prevented 
him from saying that, and he put out his hand to her in 
silence. Dinah took the chair she had just left, and Adam 
sat down opposite her. 

44 You’ve been hindered from going to church to-day, 
Adam. Your mother is not ill ? ” 

44 No, she’s very hearty to-day. I was thinking about 
you ; that was the reason.” 

The frankness of the words caused Dinah immediately 
to interpret them as brotherly regrets that she was going 
away, and she answered calmly— 

“ Do not be careful and troubled for me, Adam. I 
have all things and abound at Snowfield. And my mind 
is at rest, for I am not seeking my own will in going.” 
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“ But if things were different, Dinah,” said Adam, 
hesitatingly—“ if you knew things that perhaps you don’t 
know now". 

Dinah looked at him inquiringly. She wondered and 
was afraid—and the next moment her thoughts flew to 
the past: was it something abort these distant unhappy 
ones that she didn’t know ? 

Adam looked at her : it was so sweet to look at her 
eyes, which had now a self-forgetfn questioning in them, 
— for a moment he forgot that he wanted to say anything, 
or that it was necessary to tell her what he meant. 

“ Dinah,” he said suddenly, taking both her hands 
between his, “ I love you with my whole heart and soul. 
I love you next to God who made me.” 

Dinah’s lips became pale, like her cheeks, and she 
trembled under the shock of painful joy. Her hands were 
cold as death between Adam’s. She could not draw them 
away, because he held them fast. 

“ Don’t tell me you can’t love me, Dinah. Don’t tell 
me we must part, and pass our lives away from one 
another.” 

The tears were trembling in Dinah’s eyes and they 
fell before she could answer. But she spoke in a quiet 
low voice. 

“ Yes, dear Adam, we must submit to another Will. 
We must part.” 

“ Not if you love me, Dinah,” Adam said passionately 
Tell me if you can love me better than a brother ? ” 
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Dinah was too entirely reliant on the Supreme guidance 
to attempt to achieve any end by a deceptive concealment. 
She looked at Adam with simple sincere eyes as she said— 

“ Yes, Adam, my heart is drawn strongly towards 
you ; and of my own will, if I had no clear showing to 
the contrary, I could find my happiness in being near you, 
and ministering to you continually. I fear I should forget 
to rejoice and weep with others, and seek no love but 
yours / 4 

Adam did not speak immediately. They sat looking at 
each other in delicious silence,—for the first sense of 
mutual love excludes other feelings ; it will have the soul 
all to itself. 

“ Then, Dinah, 4 ’ Adam said at last, “ how can there be 
anything contrary to what’s right in our belonging to 
one another? Who put this great love into our hearts ? 
Can anything be holier than that ? ” 

“Yes, Adam,” Dinah said, “I know marriage is a 
holy state, and there’s many of the brethren and sisters 
who find their hearts enlarged by the cares of husband and 
kindred. But I have not faith that it would be so with me. 
The life I have led is like a land I have trodden in blessed¬ 
ness since my childhood ; and if I long for a moment to 
follow the voice which calls me to another land that I know 
not, I cannot but fear that my soul might hereafter yearn 
for that early blessedness which I had forsaken ; and 
where doubt enters, there is not perfect love. I must wait 
for clearer guidance : I must go from you, and we must 
submit ourseives entirely to the Divine will." 
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Adam dared not plead again, for Dinah’s was not the 
voice of caprice or insincerity. But it was very hard for 
him ; his eyes grew dim as he looked at her. 

“ But you may come to feel satisfied. .to feel that you 
may come to me again, and we may never part, Dinah ? ” 

“ We must submit ourselves, Adam. With time, our 
duty will be made clear. It may be, when I have entered 
on my former life, I shall find all hese new thoughts and 
wishes vanish. Then I shall kn< w that my calling is not 
towards marriage. But we must wait.’’ 

“ Dinah," said Adam mournfu ly, “you can’t love me 
so well as I love you, or else you’d have no doubts. 
I can’t doubt it's right for me to love the best thing God’s 
ever given me to know.” 

‘‘ Nay, Adam, it seems to me that my love for you is 
not weak ; for my heart waits on your words and looks, 
almost as a little child waits on the help and tenderness of 
the strong on whom it depends. But you will streng¬ 
then me —you will not hinder me in seeking to obey to the 
uttermost" 

“ Let us go out into the sunshine, Dinah, and walk to¬ 
gether. I’ll speak no word to disturb you.’’ 

Adam drew hope rather than discouragement from 
Dinah’s going away to Snowfield. She was fearful lest 
the strength of her feeling towards him should hinder her 
from waiting and listening faithfully for the ultimate guid¬ 
ing voice from within. 
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t( I wish I’d asked her to write to me, though / 1 he 
thought. u And yet even that might disturb her a bit 
perhaps. Fve no right to be impatient. She has told me 
what her mind is; and she’s not a woman to say one thing 
and mean another. I’ll wait patiently.” 

That was Adam’s wise resolution, and it throve ex¬ 
cellently for the first two or three weeks on the nourish¬ 
ment it got from the remembrance of Dinah’s confession 
that Sunday afternoon. There is a wonderful amount 
of sustenance in the first few words of love. But towards 
the middle of October, the resolution began to dwindle 
perceptibly, and showed dangerous symptoms of exhaustion. 
The weeks were unusually long: Dinah must surely have 
had more than enough time to make up her mind,; Adam 
began to fear that perhaps Dinah’s old life would have too 
strong a grasp upon her for any new feeling to triuhiph. 

And what harm could he do by going to Snowfield ? 
Dinah could not be displeased with him for it : she had not 
forbidden him to go : she must surely expect that he would 
go before long. By the second Sunday in October this 
view of the case had become so clear to Adam, that he 
was already on his way to Snowfield ; on horseback this 
time, for his hours were precious now. 

What keen memories went along the road with him ! 
The grey stone walls, the broken country, the meagre trees 
seemed to be telling him afresh the story of that painful 
past which he knew by heart. Hetty, pretty, dark-eyed 
Hetty, now dead after a year of prison; Arthur seekirig 
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to bury remorse in the dangers of battle. Adam could 
never cease to mourn over that mystery of human sorrow 
which had been brought so close to him. 

But it is not ignoble to feel that the fuller life which 
a sad experience has brought us is worth our own personal 
share of pain ; and something of th s was in Adam’s mind 
as he rode along in vivid recollection of the past. Tender 
and deep as his love for Hetty had been—so deep that the 
roots of it would never be torn away — his love for Dinah 
was better and more precious tc him. “ It’s like as if it 
were a new strength to me,” he sa d to himself, “ to love 
her and know she loves me.” 

It was two o’clock in the afternoon when Adam came 
in sight of the grey town on the hill-side. The scene look¬ 
ed less harsh in the soft October sunshine that it had done 
in the eager time of early spring. Adam’s doubts and 
fears melted under this influence. He seemed to see 
Dinah’s gentle face assuring him, with its looks alone, of 
all he longed to know. 

He did not expect Dinah to be at home at this hour, 
but he tied his horse at the little gate, that he might ask 
where she was gone to-day. He had set his mind on fol¬ 
lowing her, and bringing her home. She was gone to a 
hamlet about three miles off, the old woman told him, over 
the hill. Adam took a hasty dinner at the inn, and set off. 
The little, grey, desolate-looking hamlet, unscreened by 
sheltering trees, lay in sight long before he reached it; and 
as he came near he could hear the sound of voices singing a 
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hymn. u Perhaps that’s the last hymn before they come 
away." Adam thought: “ I’ll walk back a bit, and turn 
again to meet her, farther off the village.” He walked 
back till he got nearly to the top of the hill again, and 
seated himself against the low wall, to watch till he should 
see the little black figure leaving the hamlet and winding 
up the hill. 

She was much longer coming than he expected : he 
waited an hour at least watching for her and thinking of 
her, while the afternoon shadows lengthened, and the light 
grew softer. At last he saw the little figure coming from 
between the grey houses, and gradually approaching the 
foot of the hill. Now she was beginning to wind along 
the path up the hill, but Adam would not move yet : he 
would not meet her too soon ; he had set his heart on meet¬ 
ing her in this assured loneliness. 

What was she thinking of as she wound up the hill ? 
Perhaps she had found complete repose without him, and 
had ceased to feel any need of his love. On the verge 
of a decision we all tremble : hope pauses with fluttering 
wings. 

But now at last she was very near, and Adam rose. It 
happened that just as he walked forward, Dinah had 
paused and turned round to look back at the village. 
Adam was glad ; for, with the fine instinct of a lover, 
he felt that it would be best for her to hear his voice 
before she saw him. He came within three paces of her, 
and then said, “ Dinah ? ” She started without looking round, 
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as if she connected the sound with no place. u Dinah ! ” 
Adam said again. He knew quite well what was in her 
mind. She was so accustomed to think of impressions 
as purely spiritual monitions, that she looked for no 
material visible accompaniment of the voice. 

But this second time she looked round. What a look 
of yearning love it was that the mi d grey eyes turned on 
the strong dark-eyed man! She did not start again at 
the sight of him; she said nothing, but moved towards 
him, so that his arm could clasp he round. 

And they walked on so in silence, while the warm 
tears Jell. Adam was content, and said nothing. It was 
Dinah who spoke first. 

“ Adam,” she said, “ it is the Divine Will. My soul 
is so knit to yours that it is but a divided life I live with¬ 
out you. And this moment, now you are with me, and 
I feel that our hearts are filled with the same love, I 
have a fulness of strength to bear and do our Heavenly 
Father’s will, that I had lost before/’ 

Adam paused and looked into her sincere eyes. 

“ Then we’ll never part any more, Dinah, till death 
parts us.” 

And they kissed each other with a deep joy. 

What greater thing is there for two human souls, than 
to feel that they are joined for life —to strengthen each 
other in all labour, to rest on each other in all sorrow, to 
minister to each other in all pain, to be one .with each 
other in silent. unspeakable memories at the moment of 
the last parting ? 




NOTES 

CHAPTER ] 

Introduces to us Adam Bede, the hero of the novel, and 
indicates some of his most striking .<ualities : fine physique, 
sanity and commonsense, devotion t * duty, strong religious 
feeling, appreciation of the momentous industrial changes of 
his age, and brotherly affection. 

P. 1 . Egyptian sorceress, a g psy fortune-teller. 

Chance comer, and therefore one of whom the 
fortune-teller can have no previous knowledge. 

Eighteenth of June, midsummer-time in England. 

Year of our Lord, the English translation of 
Anno Domini. 

So flat, so straight. 

Poised, firmly set: the poise means the carriage 
of the head. 

A Saxon, The Saxons were the blonde, tall, 
. reckless, Germanic invaders of Britain in the 

5th and 6th centuries A. D., who conquered 
the earlier inhabitants, the British, a Celtic 
people. 

His name, because the name of the Venerable 
Bede, who lived in the early 8th century, is 
perhaps the best-known in Anglo-Saxon re¬ 
ligious history. 

Celtic blood, inherited from the earlier inhabitants 
of Britain. Many of the Celtic peoples, such 
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as the Welsh, Irish, and Scottish Gaels, have 
a dark racial strain, due perhaps to an Iberian 
admixture. 

Roughly hewn, rugged rather than fine. 

P. 2. Seth, Note the tendency towards biblical Christian 
names. Seth was the third son of Adam and 
Eve. 

A copper, a penny. 

P. 3. Wiry Ben ; Wiry , is a nickname or soubriquet 
indicating that, though small, he is strong and 
sinewy. Ben is short for Benjamin. 

Methodist, a follower of Wesley and Whitefield, 
who, towards the end of the 18th century, 
endeavoured to reform the Established Church 
from within by stricter religious observances, 
field-preaching, and social works. They did 
not considei themselves to be dissenters. 

The Green, the village common. 

Might get religion, might be converted, or ‘born 
again, 7 i. e become sincere believers in Jesus 
Christ after the manner of the Methodists. 

Her text, varying slightly the well-known verses 
in St. Matthew , 11 : — 

u And as they departed, Jesus began to say unto 
the multitudes concerning John, What went 
ye out into .the wilderness to see ? A reed 
shaken with the wind ? 

But what went ye out for to see ? A prophet ? yea, 
I say unto you, and more than a prophet.” 
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P. 4. Dissenters, Christians who reject the views or 
authority of the Established Church of England. 

Gospel, the teaching of the Bible. 

Coal-pit engines, the perod being the beginning 
of the Industrial Revolution, to the importance 
of which Adam Bede v as not blind. 

Sandy Jim, i. e., fair-uaired James : another 
nickname. 

P. 5. Driving at you, criticizing you. 

Can’t abide to see, lose patience when I see. 

P. 6 . Dinah, yet another biblk al name. Dinah was a 
daughter of the Jewish patriarch Jacob. We 
read about her in Genesis , 34. 

Breeches, because in the 17th and 18th centuries 
knee-breeches, strapped below the knee, and 
worsted stockings, were the ordinary wear of 
English workmen. 


CHAPTER II 

• Provides us with our first glimpse of Dinah Morris, who is 
to play such an important part in the life of Adam Bede, 
and emphasizes her physical beauty, absence of personal 
vanity and self-consciousness, religious fervour, and altruism. 

P. 7. Donnithorne Arms, the chief hostelry of the 
village, undef the patronage of the Squire, and 
having his Arms above the door. 


Tempered, moderated, restrained. 
66 The family ”, the Donnithornes. 
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8. What’s up, what is the reason of the excitement. 

A pretty lot, a considerable number. 

Stone-pits, quarries. 

9. Stonysliire, an imaginary county of north midland 

England, the choice of name indicating the 
barren nature of the district. Cf, Hayslope, 
Loamshire, etc. 

There’s no holding, you cannot control. 

The maggot, etc., when they are seized with 
religious fervour. 

Chase, open park land with trees, surrounding 
the house of the Squire. 

Come of age, celebrate his 21st birthday. 

Fine doings, a succession of festivities to cele¬ 
brate his majority. 

Fight the French, because Napoleon Bonaparte 
was at war with England and threatening the 
peace of Europe. 

Thias, short for Matthias or Matthew, also a 
biblical name. 

10. Sixty stone, i. e ., 840 pounds, or 9^ maun8s 

roughly. In one of his books about the Yukon 
and Klondike, Jack London tells us that the 
strongest man amongst all the adventurous 
spirits there could lift 900 pounds, or 10 
maunds. 

A little iifted up, elevated above his station, 
slightly superior in his manner; at least in the 
ex-butler’s opinion. 
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P. 11. The simple line, her dress fell in its natural 
folds, and was devoid of frills and ornamenta¬ 
tion. 

Stuff, material of an inferior quality. 

A measured step, a slow and dignified walk, such 
as might befit one inspired by the spirit of 
God. 

Mantled, flushed. 

Charged with, with an expression of. 

Casting up .and down of the eyelids, as her 

feelings alternated b ^tween humility and reli¬ 
gious fervour. 

Ungloved, because Dinah was a working-woman, 
and had never worn gloves in her life. 

Liquid look, an expression soft, gentle, and of a 
transparent brightness. 

P. 12. Like flowers at evening, After the manner of 
the poets our novelist adorns her descriptions 
through the aid of figurative language, and 
sets her heroine, as it were, in a background 
of natural beauty. 

Egg-like line, indicating the fineness and delicacy 
of the contour rather than the shape alone. 

Quaker cap, a simple style of head-gear, such 
as was worn by members of the Society of 
Friends, commonly called the Quakers, founded 
by George Fox in the 17th century. They 
were noted for their probity, mildness of 
demeanour, and simplicity of attire. In religious 
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matters the Methodists had much in common 
with the Quakers. 

Firmly pencilled, had beautiful natural marking. 

White flowers. Again the setting of Nature's 
beauty. 

Makes up, adapts the appearance to suit a parti¬ 
cular character. 

A blessing, a prayer asking for the grace and 
favour of God. 

P. 13. The Spirit of the Lord. Dinah is speaking under 
Divine Inspiration. 

Preach the Gospel to the poor. The whole 
passage is a quotation from the words of Christ 
in St. Luke , 4 : — 

u The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives,, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised." 

Mr. Wesley, John Wesley (1703-1791), the leader 
of Methodism. He was educated at Charter- 
house and Oxford, and became a Fellow of 
Lincoln College. He joined his brother Charles 
and one or two others in the movement nick¬ 
named Methodism, advocating stricter religious 
observances, relief of the poor, visiting of 
schools and prisons, and field-preaching. 
After a missionary expedition to Georgia in 
America, Wesley organized his followers and 
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became a power in England. He always main¬ 
tained that he was not a dissenter. 

P. 14. Like a fine instrument, again the employment of 
figurative language. 

Chorister, singer in an English church choir t 
* where boys often take t ie treble part instead 
of women. 

Arrested, gained their attention. 

Destroying angel. Cf. I Chronicles r 21:— 

U And (rod sent an angel ui to Jerusalem to destroy 
it; and as he was destroying, the Lord beheld,, 
and he repented him of the evil, and said to 
the angel that destroyed, It is enough, stay 
now thy hand.” 

Ordinary type of ranter, the usual crude, noisy, 
and emotional preacher found amongst the 
dissenters. Banter is used frequently as a 
nickname for the Methodists, but it dates back 
to the 17th century and the Commonwealth, 
defining a turbulent sect, which denied the 
Church of England, scripture, ministry, and 
services. Its members were fiercely fanatical, 
and a danger to the state. 

P. 15. Lost sheep, quoting from one of Christ’s parables 
(St. Luke , 15):— . 

“ And when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, 
Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. 


A. B .—12 
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I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.” 

Not easily take fire, difficult to arouse to enthu¬ 
siasm. 

Holly Bush 9 a low public-house in the village. 


CHAPTER III 

P. 16. 6 Its streams,’ etc., a verse from one of the simple 

hymns of Charles Wesley, brother of John. 

Reddening light, again making use. of the pictur¬ 
esque background of nature to embellish the 
description. 

Unpremeditated eloquence, which awaits the 
inspiration of the moment. 

Inward drama, interplay and interaction of 
feelings. 

P. 17. Unconscious placid gravity, quiet and selfless 
seriousness. 

Let alone me, not to speak of an ordinary fellow 
like myself. 

Called, summoned by Divine inspiration. 

Macedonia. The idea is of going to a place 
where Christian preaching will be fruitful. St. 
Paul, the Christian apostle, went across to 
Macedonia to help the struggling Christians 
there. 

P. 18. For direction, alluding to a practice of the Method¬ 
ists, and employed by John Wesley himself, 
of opening the Bible at random and accepting 
as a guide to action the first sentence upon 
which the eye rested. 
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Hetty, i. e ., Esther, or Hester, from the Greek 
word meaning a 4 star/ 

Drawn out in prayer, urged divinely to pray 
for God’s mercy towards her. This is the 
first hint of the tragedy which it to come into 
Hetty’s life. 

Jacob served. One of the most familiar of the 
Old Testament stories tells how Jacob worked 
for his uncle Laban for fourteen years before he 
won Rachel as his wife. ( en^tiis, chap. 29. 

P. 19. Leading, guidance. 

P. 20. accusing apostrophes, bu sts of angry speech 
against God and Fate. 

CHAPTER TV 

P. 21. Stack of timber; because the Bedes were car¬ 
penters. 

Spare, i. e ., with no superfluous flesh. 

Clean as a snowdrop, a fragrant figure of speech. 
This little snow-white flower is one of the 
earliest flowers of the year. 

Weil-filled brow, noble forehead, denoting intel¬ 
ligence, which Adam inherited from his father’^ 
side. 

Chapellings, a rather contemptuous expression 
for Methodist meetings ; chapel denoting dis¬ 
sent, while church implied orthodoxy. 

P. 22. Waggon Overthrown, the name of a low public- 
house. 
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My throat’s too full, I am too much overcome 
with anger. 

P. 23. Snap me up, retort angrily. 

P. 25. I’m iu harness, I’m quite into the swing of the 
work. 

P. 26. Booking and figuring, reading and arithmetic. 

Flick of new bacon, an expressive metaphor 
such as would come readily to the mind of 
Lisbeth. 

P. 27. Willow wand, a thin willow branch. The touch 
of the mystical is in keeping with the Celtic 
ancestry of Lisbeth. 

P. 29. Woodbines, dog-roses, English wild flowers. 

The former is a variety of honeysuckle, the 
latter is the wild rose. 

P. BO. The pink of cleanliness, i. e ., superlatively clean 
and tidy. 

A good step, rather colloquial for 4 a fair dis¬ 
tance’. 

Haporth, halfpenny-worth. 

P. 81. Great Reconciler, Death, which heals all enmities. 
CHAPTER V 

P. 82. Rector, Vicar, both mean the parson of the 
parish : but only the former receives tithes. 

Provence, in the south af France, a land of sun¬ 
shine, flowers, and mirth. Keats speaks in his 
Ode to a Nightingale of 
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“ Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth.” 

Mullioned oriel windows, old-fashioned bay win¬ 
dows with stone uprights dividing them. 

Waiter, tray or salver : a word now obsolete in 
this sense. 

Sideboard ; a piece of furniture found in the 
dining-room, used for placing and storing cut¬ 
lery, crockery, viands, et< . 

Inherited more blood, whs well-bom but not 
rich. 

P. 38. Powdered hair, an 18th century habit. 

Conservatism in costume, lie retained the style 
in dress of a former generation. 

Brunette, of dark complexion. 

Rich-toned, fresh coloured. 

Cambric, fine linen. 

Ceres, the goddess of corn and harvest in classi¬ 
cal mythology, and identical with the Egyptian 
Tsis. She. was greatly venerated by the 
Romans. 

Turquoises, precious stones of a bright blue 
colour. 

Parish-clerk, an official performing various church 
duties. 

More generous, fuller and expressing greater no¬ 
bility of character. 

Bonhommie, geniality and good-fellowship. 

P, 34. Beats us hollow, looks more youthful than any 
of us. 
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Church lead, the roof of the church was covered 
with lead sheeting, which attracted petty 
thieves. 

P. 35. Quaker, see p. 12, note. 

She’s well enough, there’s no harm in her. 

Her own country, i. e., district. 

Wouldn’t become wise people, would not be a 
wise act on our part. - 

Sexton, another church official with various 
duties such as bell-ringing and grave-digging. 
Here the duties of sexton were performed by 
the parish-clerk. 

A booted step, i. e , he wore riding-boots. 

Tenor voice, clear and musical, but not too deep. 

Godson, Mrs. Irwine had been sponsor at Arthur’s 
baptism, and was responsible for his spiritual 
welfare. 

Militia, a force of citizens called out in time of 
need. They correspond to the Volunteers of 
thirty years ago, and to the Territorial Force 
of to-day. The Captain was not a professional 
military officer. 

Deliver well, well able to defend himself with 
his fists. 

P. 37. Thorti, i . e., hawthorn bush. 

On account of a dream, again indicating the vien 
of mysticism in Lisbeth’s nature. Cf\ p. 27, 
note. 
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A regular trump, a very fine fellow in every 

respect. 

Carpentering, or rather carpentry . 

Large-acred man, owner of extensive estates. 

St. Catherine, a Christian saint and martyr of 
the 4th century. She was said to be of royal 
birth, and was one of the most distinguished 
ladies of Alexandria, remarkable for her wis¬ 
dom and eloquence. Maximinus tried to put 
her to death by binding her to four wheels 
armed with spikes, ant when this torture failed, 
through Divine intervention, she was beheaded. 


CHAPTER VI 

P. 38. Powdery lichen, a plaint growing over the bricks 
and covering them with white dust. 

Liveried lackey, servant in uniform, indicating 
wealthy and noble masters. 

More territorial, nobler, wealthier, and more 
powerful. 

Genteel streets, because once the residential 
quarter of families in comfortable circum¬ 
stances. 

P. 39. Making up, preparing for market. 

Seraphic gentleness, angelic calm and placidity. 

Martha and Mary, When Jesus entered a certain 
village, a woman named Martha received him 
into her house. She had a sister called Mary, 
who sat at Jesus 9 feet, and heard his word 
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while Martha bustled about to serve him. The 
story is in St. Luke , chap. 10. 

Judith > note once more the prevalence of biblical 
names. Judith was a Jewish heroine, who 
saved her people. Cf p. 2, note on Seth . 

I’ll lay my life, I am positive. 

P. 40. Rachel, For the name, see p. 18, note on Jacob. 

Without direction, without divine inspiration. 

P. 42. Pattens, wooden soles worn to raise the feet 
above wet or muddy ground, snow, etc. / 

Coquettish, seeking to attract attention and 
admiration. 

Mentors, advisers, in the sense of 4 guardians \ 

P. 48. To do well by, to rear as well as possible. 

Like a rose-petal, again the use of figurative 
language to enrich the description. 

Bodice, close-fitting upper garment worn by 
women. 

Charming lines, beautiful folds, because the 
figure was perfect. 

Mounting lark, cf\ Shelley :— 

44 Higher still and higher 

From the earth thou springest. 

Like a cloud of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. ,, 

Still lanes, quiet country roads. 

* P. 44. Fretted aisles, passages in a cathedral between 
rows of richly carved pillars. 
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All the grace, the easy practised skill. This 
description of Hetty Sorrel is a good example 
of George Eliot’s power of description. 

P. 45. Chase, See p. 9, note. 

P. 46. Divining, guessing. 

CHAPTER m 

P. 47. Vocation, the work to which you feel you have 
been called by God. 

The good seed, true faith in Christ. The parable 
of the sower {"in St. Jjiike , Chapter 8) is well- 
known. 

Stonyshire, suggesting desolation and harsh con¬ 
ditions of life. 

A cotton-mill. The industrial revolution in Eng¬ 
land had begun. 

P. 48. Methodist, see p. 8, note. 

The Society, i. e ., of the Methodists. 

Like sheep. Dinah’s phrases are flavoured with 
biblical turns. 

P. 49. Watching, remaining wakeful at night in prayer 
and meditation. 

A great movement, a Divine urge. 

Hard looks, stern because of dull and unremitting 
toil. 

P. 50. Any^great work, any wakening of religious en¬ 
thusiasm. 

Harvest of souls, number of converts. 
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The promise, of heavenly bliss to believers. 

The patriarch Joseph, the second youngest son 
of Jacob and Rachel ; see p. 18, note. . His 
history is traced in Genesis , Chapter 37, and 
onwards. 

P. 51. Drawn out, encouraged. 

Be easy, don’t be impatient. 

CHAPTER VIII 

P. 53. Hyperbolical, extremely large. 

P. 54. A shade deeper, i. e ., the thought of him did not 
make her blush. 

Nottingham lace. This town of the northern 
midlands is famous for its lace industry. 

P. 55. Olympian god. Mount Olympus was the home 
of the Gods in classical mythology. 

Retracing, thinking over. 

P. 56. Nectar, the drink of the Gods of mythology. 

CHAPTER IX 

P. 57. Awe, solemnity in the presence of the dead. 

Treble, clear, musical and feminine. 

Worn a glove, Dinah was an ordinary working- 
woman like Lisbeth herself. 

P. 58. Lasses, girls. 

P. 59. Looking for you, expecting you. 

The swallows ; another beautiful picture from 
nature. 

* Moved, influenced. 
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P. 60. Roguish, attractive and captivating. 

A preoccupying fancy, a thought which had 
hitherto tilled his mind. 

P. 61. Look for you, expect you. 

Divination, knowled •*© of what was going on in 
another’s mind. 

Benevolent invention, telling the story which the 
listener wishes to tear. 

P. 63. Like a lily, again th< illustration from beautiful 
Nature. 

Disburthemnent, re\ saling his inmost thoughts. 

There’s no telling, < ne can never be certain 

Stuff with a finer grain. Adam uses the meta¬ 
phor which would occur naturally to a car¬ 
penter. 


CHAPTER X 

P. 64. Labyrinthine, with a network of paths difficult to 
find one’s way through without guidance. 

Nymphs, in classical mythology the supernatural 
maidens of the woods. 

Measured, carefully cut as in a garden. 

Free-will, permission. 

Tripping, moving with light steps. 

P. 65. Fluttered, over-excited. 

Age of childhood, Leslie Stephen, George Eliot’s 
biographer, speaks of her £ most feminine appre¬ 
ciation of the charms of childhood.’ 

Butterfly, because light and dainty. 

Feet rested on a cloud, Hetty felt exalted and 
exhilarated. 
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Didn’t know one bit, a rather colloquial turn; 

4 had not the slightest idea.’ 

Coy of speech, shy of talking. 

Ashamed to death, illustrating the use of hyper¬ 
bole found so frequently in English colloquial 
speech; 'exceedingly ashamed.’ 

Little blossom, terms of endearment are usually 
supplied by flowers in most languages. 
Summers, better than ' years,’ because 4 happy 
years.’ 

Ottoman, couch without back or arms. 
Dinner-hour was six, showing how greatly social 
habits may change. 

CHAPTER XI 

P. 70. Butterfly soul, with no depth, steadiness, or 
stability. 

Pern, undergrowth with feathery fronds. 

The evening light, revealing George Eliot’s sense 
of Nature’s beauty as the best possible back¬ 
ground for her stories. 

P. 72. Little tearful rose, again the figure from flowers. 

Time has vanished, forgetfulness of the world, 
of everything except the moment. 

P. 73. Evil genius, overpowering influence forcing him 
to do wrong. 

His own station, equal rank and position in so¬ 
ciety. 

Little thing, i. e., Hetty. 


P. 66. 


P. 67. 


P. 68. 
P. 69. 
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CHAPTER XII 

P. 74. Pews, long backed benches in a church. 

Take it ill, since they were talking business on 
the Sabbath Day. 

P. 75. Surplice, loose white \estment worn by the clergy¬ 
man while he is offi dating in church. 

Became him, suited hi a. 

Powdered, a sign of iis conservatism in social 
habits. Powdering the hair was out of fashion t 
as readers of Scott/ Antiquary will remember. 

Desultory patches, < e there were panes of 
stained glass here mid there. 

P. 76. Another pair, /. e .. Adam Bede’s. 

Chancel, the railed-off part of a church at the 
altar. 

General confession, solemn prayer in which every 
member of the congregation joined. 

P. 77. Absolution, the declaration hy the clergyman of 
God’s forgiveness. 

Small ingenuity, she could not put the facts to¬ 
gether intelligently. 

Cries of help, to God the Father Almighty. 

P. 78. So hot, i. e ., become so quickly angered. 

Shut up, unable to pity or forgive or make allow¬ 
ances. 

There’s no knowing, it is impossible to conjec¬ 
ture. 

In the midst of life, quoting from the English 
Prayer Book. 

Final blessing, the benediction. 
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P. 79. Strapping, tall, strong and handsome. 

P. 80. Growing pains, which indicated that her passion 
was increasing. 

CHAPTER XIII 

P. 81. Sunday clothes, best garments. 

P. 88. Contrairy, i. e., contrary, perverse, vexatious ; 
a common colloquial form. 

The smell of bread. The creation of Mrs. Poyser 
is considered by many critics to be the out¬ 
standing merit of Adam Bede . 

P. 84. Provence. Cf p. 32, note. 

P.85. Which awakens. This passage reveals Ceorge 
Eliot’s deep insight into the heart of woman. 

Hard, unfeeling. 

P. 87. A bit more convenience, i. e., to have everything 
at hand in the cottage for carpentry work. 

P. 88. Master-man, a workman who is not hired for 
wages, who does not work for another. 

CHAPTER XIV 

P. 89. Tucker, a falling collar of lace or linen worn by 
women. 

Garnet, gem of a reddish colour. 

P. 90. Dark rings, curls cut from Hetty’s dark hair. 

Struck across, walked straight across. 

P. 93. No end of, very many : a colloquial phrase. 

Country dance, an English dance in which the 
partners stand face to face in two long lines, 
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and, following the movements of the dance, 
travel gradually down the line, meeting every 
other couple in turn. 

P. 94. Not affecting youth, not pretending to be very 
much younger than tin y really are. 

P. 96 Rocking himself, soothi ig arid comforting him¬ 
self. 

P. 97. A man never lies. Anot ler passage which reveals 
(leorge Eliot’s keen ii sight. 

CHAPTER > V 

P. 99. Rencontre, unexpected meeting. 

P. 100. Elaborate carelessness, a great pretence of 
indifference, as though nothing out of the 
ordinary had occurred. 

P. 101. Wider the distance, /. in social rank and 
position. 

CHAPTER XVI 

P. 107. Constrained, perturbed, not at ease. 

P. 109. Making too free, speaking too boldly about 
private and delicate matters. 

Speak light, consider you to be no longer re¬ 
spectable. 

Plucking the leaves, a sign of her great agita¬ 
tion. 

P. 110. By yourselves, in secret. 

P. 111. Referring her weakness to, finding an excuse 
for her weakness in. 
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P. 112. Ill your own station, of your own rank in life. 


CHAPTER XVII 

P. 114. Michaelmas, the 29th September is the day of 
Saint Michael and all the angels." Michael is 
generally held to be the chief of the angels, 
or archangel; but Gabriel and Raphael are 
sometimes associated with him. Michael is 
usually depicted as the conqueror of Lucifer. 

Michaelmas Day. being one of the “ term days,” 
is an important date in the farming world. 

Set her heart oil, fallen in love with. 

Visited, influenced, affected. 

P. 115. Felt that he was walking, in his mood of love 
and joy. 

P. 116. There’s money in your headpiece, you have a 
good brain and will therefore make lots of 
moqey. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

P. 118. Run up, added on to the outside. 

Bright February days, one of George Eliot’s 
most telling and most characteristic passages. 

Charm of hope, the hope of the opening year. 

P. 119. Knows* Note the use of the Historic Present 
for vividness of narration. 

Who made her world, of whom her world (circle 
of friends) consisted. 

P. 120. Windsor, towards the south of England in the 
Thames valley. The royal residence of the 
kings of England is at Windsor. 
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Indifferent eyes, she took no interest in the 
scenery. 

Seventh day. Hetty made her journey before 
the advent of railways. 

P. 121. Green Man, an inn. 

Sensitive fibre, the feelings of sympathy. 

Knocked up, tired out, completely exhausted. 

Ringless, a ring on the we Iding finger being the 
sign of a married womar . 

P. 122. A fine sight, a rather colloquial phrase meaning 
4 a good many miles/ 4 a long way.’ 

Dratchell, street woman. 

P. 123. Goes to one’s heart, arouses intense sympathy. 

Coming to, recovering consciousness. 

CHAPTER XIX 

P. 124. Dark blue hills, because distant as yet. 

P. 125. Leeds, a large manufacturing town not very far 
off in the south of Yorkshire. 

P. 126. Our country, our part of the country, our dis¬ 
trict. 

P. 127. Exaggeration of painful retrospect, thinking 
about it and brooding over it made it appear 
only the more serious. 

Royal Oak, the inn.* 

P. 129. He fell on Seth’s neck, notice how naturally 
the language of the Bible is used by George 
Eliot. 

Came nigh, a slight flavour of archaism. 

No further reason, i. e. y Arthur’s share. 

P. 180. Always hot for, very anxious that it should 
happen. 
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Hard to get on, difficult to prosper. 

P. 131. Constrainedly quiet, keeping his tone quiet by 
an effort, not permitting his voice to betray 
his excitement, 

P. 138. Thrown into abeyance, pushed into ths back¬ 
ground. 

CHAPTER XX 

A trial scene lends itself easily, as here, to intense 
dramatic situations. 

P. 136. In high relief, standing out clearly. 

Tapestry, wall hangings with woven figures. 

Quivering, trembling with excitement. 

P. 137. Had taken, had mistaken. 

P. 138. Would have no nay, insisted upon having her 
own way, would accept advice from no one. 

Electrical, roused him greatly. 

P. 139. Lay my life, stake my life, i. e., am perfectly 
certain. 

P. 140. Was unconscious, was paying no attention. 

Those stern times, when the law was adminis¬ 
tered with much severity. 

CHAPTER XXI 

P. 142. On the best term^, very friendly. 

A burning of the ears, the flush of shame. 

P. 144. Wellbeing, sense of comfort and satisfaction. 

CHAPTER XXII 

We are told that the germ of Adam Bede was in a 
story told to the authoress by her Methodist 
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aunt of the visit paid by her to a young woman 
in prison convicted of child-murder. 

P. 146. A key to unlock hearts, the persuasive charm 
of her manner and her goodness. 

P. 150. It is meet, again the slightly archaic flavour of 
the language, reminiscent of the Bible. 

P. 151. Eager people, hastening to witness the execu¬ 
tion, which in those haul times was to be a 
public one. 

P. 152. Invisible Mercy, the mersy of Cod. 

For all I’ ve been, despit the fact that I’ve been. 

CHAPTER XXII 

P. 155. May leave Hayslopc, tlnough reluctance to con¬ 
tinue to be the tenants of Arthur Donnithorne. 

P. 156. Being transported, in the early years of the 
19th century English criminals were sent to 
Australia to serve their sentences, as Indians 
are sent to-day to the Andamans and French¬ 
men to Devil’s Island. 

P. 157. Going about, continuing to work in. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

P. 158. The sepulchre, in which the body of Jesus Christ 
was placed after the Crucifixion. (St. Matthew , 
28) ;—“ for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back the 
stone from the door, and sat upon it. His 
countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow.” 
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NOTES 


P. 159. 
P. 160. 


P. 161. 


P. 162. 


P. 168. 
P. 164. 

P. 165. 
P. 166. 
P. 167. 

P. 168. 
P. 168. 

P. 169. 
Printed by 


Set store by, have a high opinion of. 

Thirty mile off, i. e at Snowfield. 

The year’s turned, Lisbeth means that she 
knows instinctively when spring time approach¬ 
es ; and she can recognize the signs of loye by 
the same instinct. 

Makes nothing of, is not at all affected by. 

Before you were born, and is therefore wise in 
experience of the world and human nature. 

Like the stirring of the water, again the picture 
from nature. 

How poorly you’re off, how much you will miss 
her. 

All things and abound, a phrase reminiscent of 
Bible language. 

Dinah means that she has everything for her 
comfort at Snowfield. 


Unhappy ones, Hetty and Arthur. 

Clear showing, divine inspiration and guidance. 
My calling, my vocation. 

Broken country, rocky ground. 


To be at home, since it was Sunday, and Dinah 
would be preaching. 

Assured loneliness, the certainty that there 
would be no one to interrupt or disturb them. 
With again the image from 


st parting, death.^r 


Preaa, Allahabad. 




